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From an Unpublished Cee 


ese) OMETIMES I have felt, as I reviewed ry years in our 
iS ministry, that this was the one thing we lacked. We 


ZI loved Truth. We were devoted to a cause. But we 
forgot the people who were without a shepherd and in need. We 
had a passion for issues, but we had lost the passion for men. 

I say it in all humility but I think I may say it in all truth, 
that in recent years I have come to know our fellowship perhaps 
more intimately than most, and I have wondered at times if it was 
not here that our fundamental weakness really lies. 

True, we have been interested in social reform. We have lent 
the weight of our influence to movements which sought the ameli- 
oration of social conditions. We have given liberally of our funds 
to hospitals and to schools and to various forms of relief. We have 
7 ( labored for legislative measures which sought more humane condi- 
tions of life and labor. But we have lost the intimate tenderness 
: and yearning for individuals that goes with the soul of compassion. 

» We have not sought, as the pearl ot great price, that one quality 
t 4) Sp which distinguished David Livingstone, Elizabeth Fry and William 
‘ XY a) 
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Booth. We have not that passion for persons that characterizes the 
work of Jane Addams and Wilfred Grenfell. 


An Executive to Fellow Executives in a Liberal Church. 
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wew Universalist literature now appearing. 
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{« work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion * 


Reviewed by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


Prof. Jerome Davis has rendered the 
Church an important service in prevailing 
upon labor leaders throughout Europe and 
America to write down for publication 
their views of the Church. Of all these 
contributions it must be said that they 
bear the marks of sincerity and straight- 
forwardness. 

A churchman who Roproiehen the read- 
ing of the labor articles in a pugnacious or 
even a critical spirit can soon find enough 
to put his nerves on edge and to prompt 
him to argumentatives reprisals. The 
articles are, many of them, open to such 
attack. In some of them orthodoxy is 
manifest, working about the same sort of 
havoe in social utterance as in theological. 
The dogmatic mood is not confined to 
ecclesiastics. It can be quite as violent 
and compelling and inconsistent with la- 
bor leaders as with church leaders. There 
is plenty of such dogmatism in this book, 
and the religious dogmatist will find him- 
self bristling up for vehement protest a 
good deal of the time. Even such a dog- 
matist, however, will be helped by the 
book—if he has any openings in his mind 
at all. For it isa good thing for dogmatists 
of any brand to learn that there are dogma- 
tists of other brands. One of the essential 
sins of dogmatism is to claim a monopoly 
of the truths worth getting excited over. 
It does the ecclesiastical dogmatist good 
to discover that there are other dogmatisms 
besides his own which men are willing to 
fight for, and even to die for. In fact, 
when it comes to the possibility of martyr- 
dom, the ecclesiastic has his impulses to 
martyr-like sacrifice much more thorough- 
ly under control than has the labor leader. 
Ecclesiastical dogmatists to-day have their 
propensities for martyrdom under notable 
restraint. They manage to keep out of 
jail for radical speech better than labor 
leaders do. 

If, on the other hand, the churchman 
picks up this book of Professor Davis with 
a desire to learn, he can Jearn much. He 
can find admirable statements of fact as 
to labor situations—as in the description 
of the labor group and its progress in 
Mexico—well-formed indictments against 
the churches for their indifference to 
workers, reasonable statements of Jabor’s 
claims. He can see the natural diversity 
of the labor points of view, and the lines 
of cleavage between differing dogmas and 
varying tempers. The labor movement 
is not all one thing, any more than the 
church is one thing, though there are bonds 
of common thought and feeling binding 
the diverse elements more or less together. 
To a reader who reads carefully the ele- 

*Published simultaneously with Zion’s 
Herald (Methodist Episcopal), Boston, 
through the kind permission of Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, Editor. 


ments of unity are altogether surprising. 

It is a quickening tonic for us all to 
read utterances from men to whom beliefs 
and attitudes mean something. Every 
writer in this Davis volume takes his 
theme seriously. One difficulty with 
Protestantism to-day is that it does not 
directly encourage its adherents to take 
their beliefs seriously. It at times appears 
as if Roman Catholicism encourages deeper 
spiritual and moral earnestness than does 
Protestantism, for though Catholicism 
tries to take everybody in and seldom casts 
anybody out, it opens the gate wide to all 
who care to push their spiritual adventur- 
ing to the utmost. Hosts of Catholics do 
not take their religion seriously, but if 
they do, they can go farther than Protes- 
tants are likely to be encouraged to do- 
I refer, of course, more particularly to the 
individual saintliness. 

Now labor loyalties are more exacting 
than those of either Catholics or Protes- 
tants. Personally, I am for tolerance, but 
the thorough-going laborite is not and 
does not pretend to be. Time and again 
in addressing this or that labor forum— 
especially where labor at all joins hands 
with socialism—I have asked if under a 
social system controlled by labor, labor 
will permit printing-presses owned by 
society to publish anti-labor, or rather 
anti-socialistic, utterances. The answer 
is usually no—an answer which I pro- 
nounce wrong. Nevertheless, it is a com- 
fort in these easy-going days, so far as 
beliefs are concerned, to find groups that 
can believe something and hold stiffly to 
it. 

For such reasons this book is a tonic. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, many of the 
advocates to-day of what we call economic 
and materialistic revolutions work with 
spiritual fervor. Karl Marx stated the 
materialistic. interpretation of history 
with spiritualistic eloquence. On _ the 
other hand, many a proclaimer of spiritual 
truth nowadays talks as if he did so for 
materialistic, though not necessarily self- 
ish, reasons. 

The most encouraging fact for the 
Church about this book is that Professor 
Davis collected the material and edited it. 
The labor leaders know that there is one 
churchman—Professor Davis himself— 
who is willing to listen to all that they 
have to say and to urge like listening upon’ 
his fellow churchmen everywhere. It is 
well for us to realize that there are leaders 
like those who contributed to this volume 
in the labor camps—and it is well for 
Church and Labor alike to know that there 
is a leader like Professor Davis in the 
Church. It would be fine also if both 
Church and Labor could hear that church- 
men by the thousands are reading this 
book. The book thoroughly deserves such 
reading. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


LABOR DAY AND CHRISTIANS 


UST what does Labor Day mean to the churches? 
Very little. unless our information is absolutely 
unreliable. To be sure it comes at a bad time. 

Ministers either are away or are just getting back. 
It is not a convenient time to discuss Christianity 
and Labor. The Federal Council of Churches is one 
organization which realizes the importance of Labor 
Day and annually sends a Labor Day Message which 
most of the religious weeklies publish. Every little 
while a paper like the Literary Digest has a symposium 
on “What Labor Thinks of the Church,” or ‘What 
the Church Thinks of Labor.’ Generally labor 
thinks that the church is the tool of the capitalist and 
the church thinks that labor is uninformed, and that 
ends it. Occasionally some prophetic voice in the 
pulpit cries out against unemployment or social in- 
equalities, but generally the church is silent about 
the wrongs of laboring men. 

We agree fully with church leaders who assert 
that the Sunday morning service is for worship, for 
taking new hold on the unseen realities, for deepening 
faith, instead of for discussion of the latest statistics 
of the Bureau of Labor. But that does not mean 
that the church has discharged its full responsibility 
by such a service. The deepest question is whether 
the church cares about human suffering and injustice. 
We take it that most laboring men who have stopped 
going to church have had the feeling that the church 
did not have much interest in them. ‘To care and to 
inform oneself so that one may know the conditions 
that exist in this world are a part of the duty of all 
Christians. We go further, and hold that the church 
ought to be an agency to educate men on social 
questions. There ought to be clubs and classes for 
instruction as well as services for worship. 

There are times also when ministers ought to 
speak out in their pulpits on these subjects in the 
spirit of the prophets of old. 

We are so constituted that we have to be liberal 
rather than radical on every subject. Be it curse or 
blessing, we see the rights and wrongs of both sides. 


Most sts are liberals in that way. 

Vherein we are liable to err is in becoming merel} 
intellectually curious rather than morally aroused. 
We are in danger of being spectators. There is some- 


‘or us to do than that. We need not | 


come revolutionists, but we need to be everlasungls 


concerned about a society which scraps men at fifty 
or forty, which makes them dependents before they 
have begun to live, and which in spite of general 
prosperity has too many millionaires and too many 
paupers. 
Labor Day is a time to think on these things. 
* o 


CHURCH CENTENNIALS 


N this issue we give an account of the centennial 
celebration of the Universalist church in Jersey, 
Ohio, and a partial account of the centennial at 

Provincetown, Mass. We publish also an announce- 
ment of the celebration to be held in Norway, Me., 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, when that church also becomes 
a hundred years old. 

Compared with the old First Parish Church in 
Salem, which has just celebrated its three hundredth 
anniversary, these churches are comparatively youth- 
ful, but for Universalism organized into separate 
churches they have attained a very respectable age. 
Our oldest church, ‘The Independent Christian 
Society of Gloucester ”’ goes back only to 1770. 

In “Leaves from an Old Church Record Book,” 
by Simeon C. Smith, part of a chapter from which 
we publish to-day, we get back into the atmosphere of 
a hundred years ago. We wish all of our churches 
had kept the old record books. We wish every parish 
had a Simeon Smith to delve into them and bring out 
the essential facts. Not only is the study of such 
chapters of local history interesting, it is highly 
profitable. We find how old are some ideas that we 
consider modern. We cease to be terrified by propo- 
sals to change. We achieve poise and perspective. 
We get a better faith. 

The society at Provincetown was organized when 
the Unitarian-Trinitarian debate was hot and bitter. 
In the first resolution we find them deciding to call 
their society “The First Unitarian Society in Prov- 
incetown.”’ We must remember that in those days 
this did not mean joining a denomination. It meant 
simply flying a flag. But by the time of the second 


neeting they had made up their minds tha r did 


not want a controversial flag, and they ch the 
name to “The Christian Union Society.’ .A hundred 
years ago in an age of controversy these pioneers were 
broad enough and Christian enx : to bind 


people of different beliefs and v spiritual 


fellowship. The name was a 


e epochn- 
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marking Joint Statement of the Congregational and 
Universalist Churches ninety-six years later. 

Added testimony to their spirit may be found 
in that paragraph where the Rev. Stephen Bailey, the 
first man they tried to settle, ‘observed to the com- 
mittee that he could not preach for the society unless 
the name was changed to something designating it to 
be a trinitarian society.”” The old book records that 
“the committee were not authorized to make any 
change and therefore declined any further consulta- 
tion with him respecting his laboring for the society.” 

Here were questions that were highly controver- 
sial. In some societies they acted like dynamite. 
In this old society apparently the people took a course 
the wisdom of which we are just finding out. “Some 
things can not be settled. They had better be for- 
gotten or ignored.” These Provincetown Christians 
would not be dragooned or led into either warring 
camp. They were the Christian Union Society. 

The name Universalist, which means Christian 
Union, was not attached to the society until 1847, 
when they dedicated the present building, one of the 
architectural treasures of the country. But before 
this action we find the society voting (18338) “that 
universal salvation be preached this year.” 

One of the happiest things connected with the 
centennial lies in the fact that Dr. and Mrs. James 
F. Albion are now settled with the society. After 
years of occasional or simply summer preaching, the 
people have a year round pastor. One of our most 
talented men, forced by his health to relinquish 
larger things, does not hold himself superior to service 
in a smaller place. And his own broad, inclusive 
spirit is an incarnation of the Christian union spirit 
of a hundred years ago. 

Pe 


RED CHIMES: THE CHURCH OF THE 
TOILERS 


HROUGH a letter to the Christian Century 
T signea by Harry F. Ward and Karl Borders, 
° we learn of the existence in Moscow of “Red 
Chimes: the Church of the Toilers.” The letter 
quotes parts of a communication from Julius Hecker, 
a Protestant preacher in Moscow, as follows: 


If ever there was need for a progressive religious 
message it is now. . . . The old taboos are no longer 
feared and respected and the new moral standards based 
on class loyalty are as yet not sufficiently understood 
and appreciated. This is the negative aspect of the 
situation and it alarms many well-wishers of the revo- 
lution. On the other hand, the attacks on religion 
have roused many to think over the problem and now, 
I suppose, there is more searching and thinking on re- 
ligion in Russia than in any other part of the world. 

You will be glad to learn that I succeeded in estab- 
lishing a community pulpit in Moscow. ... It is 
housed in a beautiful old Byzantine church holding 
about a thousand people. The organization is known 
as “‘Red Chimes—the Church of the Toilers.’’ On 
Sunday morning there are services according to the 
Russian Orthodox cult and on Sunday evenings a 
forum is held in which every shade of opinion has an 
equal right to express itself. There are Orthodox, Tol- 
stoyans, throsophists, communists, anarchists, Jews 
and Genti’es. All enjoy the same right to express their 
views. There is no time limit for the speakers except 
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the will of the audience. The meeting starts with 
an invocation at 6 p.m. and ends at 12 p.m. The chief 
speaker usually takes up from one to two hours for his 
lecture. The rest of the time is spent in discussion. 
This season I have given four lectures at this forum on 
the following subjects: “‘Religion and Art,’’ ‘‘Religion 
and Science,’’ ‘““‘The Bible in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence,’’ ‘‘Man, His Origin and Destiny.’’ Each subject 
attracted very large crowds and stimulated discussions. 
Besides, I am giving a regular course of lectures on 
Wednesday nights. 

This work is carried on under great handicaps. 
Weare not permitted to advertise our meetings except by 
a small notice on the door of the church. We are not 
allowed to charge admission to the lectures, nor take 
subscriptions, hence our financial resources are very 
small, hardly enough to pay for the upkeep of the 
building and the janitor. Thus half the time we sit or, 
to be more exact, stand, for there are not enough seats 
to accommodate even half of the audience, in an un- 
heated building. 

I am convinced that if this church is not closed by 
the civil authorities and I am left at liberty to do my 
work, we shall be able to develop a community institu- 
tion which will spread its influence far beyond the 
limits of Moscow. It is now the only institution of 
its kind in Moscow and probably in the whole U.S.S. R. 


Professor Ward adds that Americans interested 
in helping this church may send contributions to 
Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale. 

Our own feeling is that this news, which is pub- 
lished only in the correspondence column of a religious 
weekly, is the kind of news which means something. 
It is out of individual enterprises of this kind that the 
new Russia will come. It is not easy to kill religion, 
especially in a people naturally so religious as the 
Russian people. If the new theology and the new 
religion could secure a hearing in Russia we might be 
surprised at the results. Here is a beginning. The 
new church is independent both of the “Old” and the 
“Living” church. Peasants and intellectuals are in 
the membership. We should like to see it succeed. 

* * 


WHY DR. FOSDICK IS UNPOPULAR 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, senior 

minister of the Riverside Baptist Church, 

New York City, is a popular preacher, fol- 

lowed by crowds wherever he goes and listened to 

by thousands over the radio. His books have a 

tremendous sale. But Dr. Fosdick also is a most un- 

popular man. He is unpopular with fundamental- 

ists, who object to his liberal views, and with mod- 

ernists, who object to his spending his energy upon 
something besides theology. 

The main insistence of Dr. Fosdick is that Chris- 
tians ought to apply their doctrines in their lives and 
in human society. This is disconcerting to the man 
whose own life will not stand examination in the light 
of the gospel, or whose income may be derived from 
unsocial practises. It is disconcerting also to the man 
whose interest in religion consists in getting it stated 
right and whose task is to make everybody state it 
his way. 

Not long ago Dr. Fosdick preached a sermon on 
“Tf Jesus were a Modernist,” in which he told his 
people that his great fear for modernist churchmen 
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is that they may give all their energy to theological 
readjustments, when the insistence of the Master was 
that we must be the light of the world in our business, 
our politics, our homes, and everywhere_else. In 
closing he said this: 


If a fundamentalist should talk to you as I have 
talked to you this morning, you would say he was at- 
tacking knowledge and retreating to mysticism. But I 
am a modernist. J am not attacking knowledge and [ 
am making no cheap and easy retreat to mysticism. The 
problem of adjusting one’s religious thinking to the 
modern scientific world-view has been my personal 
prob'em and in a sense it always will be, and I would 
not abate one jot or tittle of emphasis upon its signif- 
icance. But [I have watched liberal churches grow 
sophisticated, absorb their religious energies in theo- 
logical adjustments, spend their time informing the 
world how up to date they are, become intellectually 
complacent, lose out of their religion all the passion of 
an ethical adventure and the deep resources of dynamic 
spiritual power, until they were not worth to the com- 
munity what it cost to run them. May God save us 
from any such inglorious anticlimax! 

eck 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT FUNERALS 


S the church responsible for expensive funerals? 

Ought it to preach against display? Ought it 

to make clear the fact that economy at such a 
time shows no lack of love for the dead? Ought 
ministers to use their influence with wealthy and in- 
fluential church members and induce them to set an 
example of modesty? These are some of the ques- 
tions raised in a letter to the Churchman. 

Allied to these questions is the question about 
the responsibility of the church for the expense to 
individuals of burial sites, and the loss to the com- 
munity of the land used as graveyards. 

Prejudice against cheap and sanitary cremation is 
largely religious. Should churches try to destroy 
that prejudice? 

Finally, should church officers conduct the 
funerals for people unable to pay for undertakers, 


as was done in olden times? 
* * 


A CHURCH FOR TOILERS IN LONDON 
NEW church for laborers in London is pro- 
jected by R. J. Kennedy Cox, Head Resident 
of the Dockland Settlement. Just as the 
settlement grew naturally out of his own four-room 
house, the church is growing naturally out of the 
little chapels in the four centers of the settlement. 

It will be a dark church, one with the dim re- 
ligious light we so frequently disavow and reject, be- 
cause most of the people are reluctant to exhibit their 
poor clothes. It will have easy, comfortable seats, 
made to look like pews but unlike any pew we know 
in comfort, for the worn, bent bodies of many of these 
toilers will be considered. There will be much beau- 
tiful music, but nothing to suggest a concert. The 
players will be out of sight. To organ and piano 
will be added violins, cellos and a harp. The pre- 
dominating thought of the church will be rest. If 
some tired soul drops asleep no one will notice or be 
scandalized. 


some of these toilers on the docks of London. It is 


It is sad to think of people as tired as - 


cheering to think of a rich young man like Cox de- 
voting his life to the service of his fellows. It is in- 
structive and suggestive to find the church adapting 
itself to the field in which its work is to be done. 


WHY A JAPAN MISSION? 


F the result of the work of Christian missionaries 
in Japan is not to make Christians what is the 
use of it? If the result of the work of Universal- 

ist missionaries in Japan is not to make Universalists, 
why spend any money on it? 

The Japan Advertiser, a Tokyo daily printed 
in English, discusses this question. 

At the present rate of advance, we are told, it 
would take ten thousand years to make Japan Chris- 
tian. In that country to-day there are less than 
300,000 professed Christians, Catholic and Protestant, 
out of a population of 69,000,000, or less than half of 
one per cent of the population. And the missionaries 
have been working in a time when Japan was suscep- 
tible to new influences and adopting Western science, 
industrialism, militarism, wholesale. 

But, says the Japan Advertiser, no one can live 
in Japan without becoming conscious of the in- 
fluence of Christianity. 

It is doing more than anything else to raise the 
status of women from an Oriental to a modern level. It 

has put new life in the religious consciousness of the 

nation, and has taught the Japanese people the dignity 

of service for the weak. Innumerable Japanese who 

have never embraced the Christian faith have absorbed 

its influence. The late Marquis Okuma declared that 

Christianity was the substance of his own life. The 

Japanese Christians are the salt of the nation. 

The missionaries’ great feat has been not the con- 
version of a certain number of Japanese, but the founda- 
tion of a vigorous native church. This church is de- 
veloping on its own lines, and it seems likely that it will 
eventually evolve a Japanese form of Christianity in 
which the fifty or so divisions of Christian work in Japan 
will be merged. It is the test of Christianity that it 

can adapt itself to all civilizations and improve all, and 

the future lies with the native church in Japan. That 

church is the child of the West’s half-century of mis- 

sionary efort—and who measures a child’s worth by 

his size? 

When to this we add the rejuvenation of Bud- 
dhism through the impact of Christianity, the better 
priests they are training, the works of mercy they 
are organizing after the Christian fashion, we have 
an answer for those who still fear or question the 
validity of the work we are carrying on. 

* * 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK REVIEW 


E hope none of our readers will miss “A Re- 
statement of Christian Theology,” by Prof. 
Harold E. B. Speight, in this issue of the 
Christian Leader. It may be found in our book review 
column entitled “Our Library Desk.’”’ It is a review of 
“The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity,” 
by Prof. John Baillie, to whose ability we referred 
editorially some weeks ago. 
Not only do we consider the book itself unusually 
important, but we believe that our readers will agree 
with us that this review of the book is an unusually 
interesting and significant article. 


—————EE——————————eeew 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


VI. 


An Old Town on the Penobscot 


Johannes 


7758 have had two nights and parts of three 


@ days in an old town on the Penobscot, 


and we have had two cool refreshing 
Rac nights on a steamboat along the New 
England coast. The old town is Bucksport and the 
boat is the Belfast of the Eastern Steamship Line. 

It was that hot, muggy first day of August, when 
people in the offices wilted under it more than any 
other day of the summer. Calling up my chief of 
staff—who was on leave —about 4.80 p. m., I heard that 
a thunderstorm was coming our way. The boat was 
not to leave until 6 p. m., but I got the Madame, the 
bags and a taxi, and beat the storm to the dock. It 
broke about 5 p.m. Out on the protected lower deck 
of the boat we watched it coming. The thunder 
rolled, the lightning flashed, the floods descended, 
and the Madame retired to the protection of the 
saloon. ‘Traffic on crowded Atlantic Avenue thinned 
out suddenly, fellow passengers deserted me, but I 
spread a newspaper over my knees and watched the 
rain come down. It was a blessed rain I thought, 
until I read the next day about the damage that it 
had caused. Nature is well worth rhapsodizing 
about, but we have to admit that she overdoes things 
now and then. A limb of a tree came near hitting 
the Governor of the state, buildings were struck, 
cellars flooded, automobiles stranded and crops were 
leveled by that storm. 

I called the Madame out to feel the life-giving 
coolness of the air. The next day we found that the 
storm in Boston had beat the mercury down a degree 
a minute for fifteen minutes. 

Before we were out of the harbor I went in for a 
waistcoat which at noon I had packed wondering if 
ever I would need it again, and before we reached 
Cape Ann I put on my overcoat, which had looked so 
foolish on my arm as I walked up the gangplank of 
the boat. A man from Warehouse Point, Connecti- 
cut, confessed that he had felt as I had and had left 
both waistcoat and overcoat at home. ‘More fool 
I,”’ said he, when a bracing wind struck us. 

Promptly at 6 we slipped away from the ele- 
vated trains packed with commuters, from the drays 
and pleasure cars, from the bedlam of automobile 
horns honking for a, “‘go”’ signal, from the docks and 
the warehouses, the sights and the smells, of old Bos- 


ton, to the elbow room and eloquent silences of the 
sea. Only one travel contrast is more vivid than 
this experience. It is to wake up at sea, as we did 
coming back, with nothing but salt water on our side 
of the ship, and a cold wind blowing that the sun 
did not warm, and then in an hour to be home and 
walking out to buy a newspaper at the corner. The 
nd ¢ ferent domains. 
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be written down to the everlasting credit of the line, 
that they served quarter sections of the pie, as good 
as I ever ate. From now on, the Bangor line goes 
down in our annals as the line with the big pieces of 
pie. After a day on editorials and manuscripts, 
accumulated mail, and callers—a hot day with hot. 
reactions from our readers—what is so soothing as 
quarter sections of blueberry pie? 

The Madame has a good memory. Almost at 
my elbow at the next table sat a New York man she 
had not seen for twenty years, but she spoke his name. 
With a friend from Worcester he was bound for the 
simple life on Eagle Island, off the coast of Maine. 
What a visit we had about old days in New York, 
when I was a young assistant minister and he a lad 
in the Sunday school. His father, an officer of the 
church that I served, and his mother have celebrated 
the fifty-second anniversary of their marriage. The 
Worcester man paid a high tribute to the place that 
the minister of our First Church there has made for 
himself among people of all the churches. 

The thunder storm cleared the air. The coast 
stood out distinct and beautiful against the western 
sky. The sun was just an enormous red seal as he 
slipped from behind a cloud bank to the horizon. 
The two great lights on Cape Ann seemed pale and 
feeble as we passed. An hour later, looking back in 
the darkness, we sensed their power. The boat had 
hardly the suspicion of a roll. There was no swell. 
But the northwest wind rippled the water so that it 
caught and held the last light of the sun, the wake of 
the ship was pink, and all the fleecy little clouds far 
out to sea sent back the message that they too were 
having one last good-by from the big red seal that 
had left us. 

After such a day, such a dinner. such a twilight, 
and a last walk on the upper deck, it was good to 
lock the door and crawl into the upper berth. 

We were fast to the dock in Rockland shortly 
after 4 (D. S.), and did not leave until 6. By that 
time I was out to wave good-by to the people for 
Eagle Island on the Bar Harbor boat, and to see the 
other little boat for smaller points among the islands 
follow us away from the dock. There never was a 
better morning for the Maine coast. The lovely 
hills of Camden swam in, sparkling light. “Two 
things,”’ said the Madame, “I almost always find on 
this trip: sparkling air and miles of evergreens.”’ 

It was so clear that we could see Blue Hill and 
the mountains around Bar Harbor. Not the Bar 
Harbor mountains, but the Mt. Desert mountains. 
Northeast Harbor and Southwest Harbor do not 


permit us unchallenged to say the Bar Harbor Moun- 
tains. We also could see islands down Penobscot 
Bay and out to sea, but could not give their names. 
Below Bucksport, where we were going, are the 
narrows where the dark wooded hills on each side 
come close together. On the east side is the long, 
wooded island Verona—‘‘ten miles around it,” a 


few camps on it, but room for many more. 
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It is pleasant to be expected, to be met, to be 
taken in hand and looked after. “Rufus” saw to 
that. Rufus in one capacity or another has been 
seeing to it for many years. Now he is the proprietor 
of the Robinson House, “the old Jed Prouty Tavern” 


- of 1798. To that old place he carried us and gave us a 


room looking across Main Street straight down the 
river through the narrows. Cutting out the fore- 
ground of Main Street, a finer hotel view can not be 
found anywhere—water, sky, wooded hills, a camp 
or two, the fish weirs and a bit of old Fort Knox 
across the river. And Main Street is interesting, as 
I discovered on the porch, and when I stayed in with 
the Madame on Saturday afternoon to help her nurse 
a headache. Automobiles came in from the country 
round about, and campers and farmers thronged the 
streets and crowded the stores. Tourists, too, al- 
ways were passing through, making for the ferry over 
the Penobscot to Prospect, or coming from it. The 
big elms in front of the hotel are satisfactory trees 
because they stand so high that they do not cut off 


the view. They merely frame it with graceful droop- 
ing limbs. In them the chickadees and song sparrows 
sang for us. 


On the first morning in Bucksport I had a tramp 
—an unusual one for me, perhaps unusual in Bucks- 
port. 

From my hotel window my eye followed the shore 
of Verona Island down to the bend of the river, and 
I made for it. Crossing the bridge I skirted a farm 
or two, passed the remains of the shed where Peary’s 
North Pole ship was built, and reached the water. 
The Penobscot at Bucksport has a tide which rises 
and falls ten or twelve feet. This makes a beach 
thirty to fifty feet wide along the river. But what 
a beach for walking! It is covered with boulders, 
some small, some weighing tons, many covered with 
slippery seaweed. There is much driftwood, also old 
trees, Jogs, casks and crates from the Bangor-Boston 
boats. What adds to the difficulty of walking adds 
to the privacy enjoyed. There was no one else on 
the beach. J never have seen any one on that beach. 
When I got tired I climbed up on a boulder and let 
both sun and wind do with me as they chose. There 
I realized the force of the tidal current boiling over 
the stones near the shore. Old Bucksport lay be- 
hind me on the bend of the river, built on a hillside, 
but hidden by trees except for a line of low buildings 
along the water front and two church spires rising 
above the foliage. Old Fort Knox opposite looked 
quiet and peaceful in the morning light, woods back 
of it, water in front, sky above—a real beauty spot. 

The noises of the town came to me over the water, 
softened by distance—the barking of a dog, the put- 
put of a motor, the honk of an automobile, now and 
then the sound of a hammer, one of the ancient tools 
which modern inventiveness has never completely 
replaced. Often have I had occasion to remark 
upon how much room there stil] is in a thickly settled 
region, how much solitude one can find even where 
campers and tourists abound. Up the river and down, 
it looked much like a wilderness. 

A schooner came around the point above Bucks- 
port, sailing fast before a spanking northwest wind, 
the shadow of a gull fell on the book I was reading, 
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the crows lighted on the shore near by to feed. It 
was delightful but I could not linger. Two hours 
were all I had for the walk. We had friends coming 
to the hotel for midday dinner. I would go home an 
easy way. The thing to do was to climb the steep 
bluff and strike through the woods:to the highway 
which is the backbone of the island, and follow it 
back. Reader, in Maine, before adopting such a 
resolution, always ask if the woods once were logged 
over, if all the old tops were left on the ground and if 
new growth has come up through and around the de- 
bris. Such I discovered to be the case on Verona 
Island. It was magnificent for the muscles, but it 
was death on one’s best blue serge suit. But there 
were many beauty spots in the woods, ferns, cedars, 
spruces, hemlocks and birch, and it put one in trim 
for fish chowder, boiled Penobscot River salmon, 
roast beef, several vegetables, salad, and blueberry 
pie. There are hotels where if one expects to get 
enough to eat, he must not skip anything offered. 
There are other hotels like the one in Bucksport where 
one must exercise vigorously or skip half the courses. 

What a jolly time we had at our dinner. All 
the people were Bucksport born, although some are 
exiles most of the year. They related rare stories 
illustrating Maine characteristics. One told of an 
old character who kept bringing gifts of vegetables 
to her-camp-- all that a large family could use. They 
tried to stop him but without success. Then they 
expostulated and said, “But you bring such quanti- 
ties.” Quick as a flash the old fellow replied, ‘‘It’s 
either you, ma’am, or the hogs.” 

All Bucksport was excited over the mysterious 
disappearance and return of a cat. This well be- 
haved gentleman cat left his usual haunts and occu- 
pations, his happy home and doting mistress, for 
parts unknown. The town would have borne with 
the loss had it not been for the mistress. She raised 
a hue and cry—stopped at every place on the front 
street and back, called householders from their pipes 
and easy chairs to search long abandoned cisterns, 
ransacked attics, cellars, and barns, tramped the 
shore to see if Thomas had been cast up by the tide, 
and night and day set up a piercing cry such as she 
was in the habit of using to call Thomas. Strangers 
in town, hearing the cry, rushed to their windows 
and looked for automobile accidents or fires. After 
twelve days, when all nerves were at a breaking point, 
the cat came back. Unheralded, unannounced, he 
appeared sitting on his own kitchen floor, licking his 
coat. He was not especially thin except, as a child 
said, “on one rib.”” We would hold this cat up as an 
example—not in his going away (let us drop a mantle 
of charity over that), but in his capacity to come 
back from temptation, imprisonment or other ill. 
And the community co-operation in helping a bereft 
mistress find her Jost Thomas says something about 
the kindness of the town. 

A charming lady at dinner told of a well known 
character in the country near Bucksport with whom 
she had a spirited debate about the number of chil- 
dren he had had. When he told her nine, she cor- 
rected him and said, “Eben, you have had eleven.” 
“No [ hain’t,” he replied. “TI guess I know my own 
family.” So the lady began and called off the names: 
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Melissa, Jane, Sarah, Thomas, Alexander, ete. He 
acknowledged the mistake handsomely with the 
remark, “By gosh, you are right.” 

Even on a brief visit there was time for solitary 
prowling around the decks. One coal dock I liked 
especially because no one was there, because it had 
a good fishy smell, because the sun struck in warm, 
because the little waves made music against the piles, 
because a schooner lay anchored near on which 
men were re-rigging the sails, and because the dock 
commanded a view both up and down the river. 

While I was there the Boston boat came in to 
her landing at the next dock—the same boat that had 
brought us in the morning. She had been to Bangor, 
loaded cargo and passengers, and now was on her 
return trip. Around the point she came majestically, 
looking big as a mountain. With infinite grace and 
dignity she swerved into the dock. A few moments 
and there was a toot of her whistle and she floated 
slowly by, gathering speed every moment, a flock of 
gulls in her wake. As she went away the gulls looked 
like a snow storm of birds whirling after her. Five 
minutes more, and she was gone around the bend to 
complete one more of the voyages that almost never 
stop. What a blessing is such a boat to the river 
town. The Penobscot seems like a quiet river, but 
something is always coming or going—a freighter 
with funnel far astern coming down from Bangor, a 
fishing boat, a power boat, a row boat, a two-masted 
schooner Joaded with pulp wood for the great paper 
company at South Brewer. 

I do not know the water as I do the hills, but I 
have seen enough of it to catch a little of its spell, 
its alternations of light and shadow, its quick reflection 
of every mood of the weather, its ebb and flow, its 
power, its cruelty, its obedience to the will of man. 
For how many generations has it been doing errands 
for Bucksport! How many people has it drowned, 
and how many picnics has it provided! The pioneers 
of Bucksport came up the river. The townspeople 
and the visitors still come and go the same old way. 

Into my privacy on the dock came an old veteran 
of the Civil War, spick and span, straight as an arrow 
and eighty-four years old. He started to turn away, 
but I addressed him. Then he gave me all kinds of 
interesting information—the rigging of sloops and 
schooners, the cargoes coming and going, the move- 
ments of the tide, and the eccentricities of the eddies. 
He told me about old: Fort Knox just across, built 
for the Civil War, eosting millions, recently deeded 


to the state for $2,100 to be used asa park: “It is 
no kind of a fort in these days,” he said. ‘‘A six inch 
gun could blow it up in five minutes. But it’s all 


right for a park.” 
one is apt to see. 

It is the human contacts that largely determine 
‘our interest in places. Scenery is part of it but not 
all. Old Bucksport is beautiful but, better than 
that, it is kind. There are other beautiful places on 
the Penobscot. and hundreds north and _ south, 
reached by our steamship line. The reason why we 
chose Bucksport above all others for the week end 
was because we know people there. 

Drives without number were suggested, but we 
had time for only one. It was an eighteen or twenty 


It is as beautiful a little park as 
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mile drive to Blue Hill and back—perhaps forty miles 
in aj]. It carried us up on a ridge where we could 
see much of the country from Castine all along the 
coast up beyond Bar Harbor. Of especial interest 
in the view is Mt. Alamoosook, the dominating 
height near Bucksport, and the lovely hills of Mt. 
Desert. The Penobscot showed here and there 
through openings in the hills, and we saw bits of the 
sea twenty miles away. 

Blue Hill has the air that money wisely spent can 
give. It lies on an arm of the sea which comes in 
eight or ten miles. It freezes over in the winter. I 
was interested in the town, in the millionaires, in 
the far view down the bay, in great gray rocks, in 
pastures and wonderful delphinium in gardens, but 
especially in the old home of Mary Ellen Chase, near 
which we had to stop for half an hour. “Mary Ellen,” 
as they speak of her familiarly in this section, has 
written charming sketches about her old home town 
and people—‘His Birthday,” “‘Mary Christmas,” 
etc. She is a professor of English in Smith College 
and one of the authors, I am told, who is as simple 
and natural and unspoiled as her best writing. 

Up on a shoulder of Blue Hill itself W. G., my 
host on the drive, told me that one night he met a 
moose in the road. He quickly turned off his head- 
lights and the moose trotted away. Another Maine 
man, the week before, who did not turn off his head- 
lights, had been overturned, automobile and all, by 
the furious charge of this strong animal. It pays to 
humor a moose. 

It gave me pleasure to see Isle au Haut from 
Blue Hill. Isle au Haut is a high outlying island 
often in our thoughts because two of our nieces go 
there summers and write about it. Twenty miles 
away also lay South Brooksville, where our Wash- 
ington minister lives in the summer. On Blue Hill 
we had a bird’s eye view of many places we have on 
our list to visit. 

On Sunday we went to church and worshiped in a 
union service and heard R. R., a consecrated young 
minister who is not content with his attainments 


' but who has been studying all summer at the State 


University in Orono. It was a helpful service. 

We had two interesting human contacts almost 
the Jast hour in Bucksport, which we shall always 
remember. On Sunday the little hotel dining room 
always is crowded. For the first time we were put 
at the table with two strangers, and, in accordance 
with the European custom ‘so little followed in this 
country, we bowed to them. As there were only four 
of us, conversation was easier than sitting in strained 
silence. They were from Pasadena en route by motor 
to Bar Harbor—people of ability and culture. I 
made up my mind that the man was a college pro- 
fessor, but I was wrong. The indispensable ““Who’s 
Who” told me afterward that he was a banker, with 
business in Indianapolis, New York and on the Pacific 
Coast—a Yale man, a student of banking as well as 
the head of important institutions. We found that 
we had interests and friends in common. These twe 
cultured, charming people gave us an interesting hour. 
I do not know that he’s a Presbyterian, but I do know 
that he respects highly Dr. Robert Freeman of Pasa- 
dena, one of the most interesting Presbyterian 
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preachers on the Pacific Coast. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the kind of dinner served. “I would have 
wagered ten to one against getting a good meal in a 
town of this kind,” he said, “‘but it is one of the most 
delicious dinners of the trip.” 

Just before taking the boat I addressed an old 
lady in the hotel parlor and found that she knew the 
Christian Leader and this cruising series. She was 
Miss A. M. W.. eighty-seven years old, alert, vigorous, 
interested in places, in people, in literature, in churches. 
She would hold her own in any circle. For seventeen 
years she was preceptress of the seminary in Bucks- 
port,.and before that she taught Latin in the schools 
in Bangor, where she now lives. Every year she 
comes back to the little hotel in Bucksport for her 
“Vacation.” She still visits the seminary once a year 


to speak to the students. After talking to her, I 
could see why the school keeps up this custom. 

A heavy shower struck us just before we em- 
barked. The.streets became running streams. The 
narrows of the river were lost in mist. But the end 
of the trip was like the beginning. The storm cleared 
the air. We had a cool, crisp, clear night on the 
water, when the Big Dipper bent low and the North 
Star showed us the way we were going. It was day- 
light as far as Rockland, and the beautiful morning 
sail of Friday was equaled if not surpassed by the 
evening sail of Sunday. Then we put out to sea. 
There was some rolling and some pitching, but deep 
sleep performed the miracle of old and smoothed it 
out. We were rocked in the cradle of the deep back 
to Boston. 


The Way by Which We Came---II 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


mE have seen how far Wesley’s reaction from 
{ @| Calvinism carried him, how with terrible 
invective he denounced the thought that 
God was capable of reprobating the vast 
majority, or even a minority, of mankind to eternal 
doom by His irrevocable decree, but only in his !at- 
ter days, presumably after the stress of his work was 
over, and his followers had been started on their 
destined way by his impetuous spirit, did he per- 
ceive the unlimited extent of the triumph of Supreme 
Love. Had he done so in mid-career, what a vast 
impetus would have been given to the Larger Faith 
as Methodism spread throughout the world with its 
evangel of Free Grace in the fullest sense of the 
term! 

But it was not to be. The step taken by Wesley 
and his followers was enormous, but it remained for 
others to see and preach the wider vision of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

“James Relly was born at Jeffreston, Pembroke- 
shire, Wales, in 1722, was converted under White- 
field in 1741, and preached independently in various 
places. In 1761 he settled in London.” It was due 
to Relly’s influence and his book “Union,” that John 
Murray became a believer in Universal Salvation. 

Of Relly’s movement we read in Southey’s Life 
of John Wesley, in rather contemptuous terms: “A 
minor schism was now made by a certain James 
Relly, who, having commenced his career under the 
patronage of Whitefield, ended in forming a heresy 
of his own, which had the merit, at least, of being a 
more humane scheme than that of his master, however 
untenable in other respects. Shocked at the in- 
tolerable notion of reprobation, and yet desirous of 
holding the tenet of election, he fancied that sin was 
to be considered as a disease, for which the death of 
our Redeemer was the remedy; and that, as evil had 
been introduced into human nature by the first Adam, 
who was of the earth, earthy, so must it be expelled 
by the second, who is from heaven, and therefore 
heavenly. Pursuing this notion, he taught that 
Christ, as a Mediator, was united to mankind, and, 
by his obedience and suffering, had as fully restored 
the whole human race to the Divine favor, as if all 


had obeyed or suffered in their own persons. 


So he 
preached a finished salvation, which included the 
final restitution of all fallen intelligences. Sin being 
only a disease could not deserve a punishment: it 
was in itself and in its consequences a sufficient evil; 
for, while it existed, darkness and unbelief accom- 
panied it, and occasioned a privation of that happi- 
ness which the Almighty designed for all His crea- 
tures; but, in the end, all would be delivered, and the 
elect were only chosen to be the first .fruits—the 
pledges and earnest of general harvest.” 

How impassioned was Relly’s belief in the World 
Saviour I shall show by a few lines from his book, 
“Union.” “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, before whom I stand, knoweth that I lie not 
when I declare: That there is but one Man amongst 
all the individuals of Adam’s race, whose example 
I admire and can perfectly approve of: by His example 
I can confess I am deeply convinced, not to envy, 
but to the most profound admiration! and, though I 
see that in Him, unto which I can not attain, nay, it 
would be the highest arrogance in me or any other 
mortal, to seek or expect by works of righteousness, 
imitations, etc., to attain unto His perfection; yet, I 
can not despair, but must forever reverence, admire, 


“Jesus in His appeal unto the Father, says, thou 
hast loved them, as thow hast loved me; And again: 
thou lovedst me before the fowndation of the world. In 
these words the love of the Father unto the Son, is 
represented the grand Architype of His love unto the 
people: The Father loved the Son before the founda- 
tion of the world; But saith the Son, thou hast Joved 
them as thou hast loved me.. The Father loved the 
Son, as the brightness of his glory, and his own express 
image: But saith the Son, thou hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me. The Father loved the Son, and 
preferred him before Angels, having not said unto any 
of them, thou art my Son; this day have I begotten 
thee: But saith the Son, of the children of men, thou 
hast loved them as thou hast loved me. The Father 
loves the Son with an everlasting, unchangeable de- 
light and pleasure: But saith the Son, thou hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me. The Father loves the 
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Son, and hath revealed it unto him, yea, hath given 


him the knowledge of it above measure: But that the 


world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me. ... . 
“The Gospel is . . . a revelation of facts, and 


of who Jesus is, what he hath done and that he hath 
loved us, hath saved us; hath washed, forgiven and 
accepted us; the divine beauty and reasonableness 
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of which, appears in the grace of Union. This grace 
doth not requre us, soph sticaJ]y and unnaturally, 
to make that a truth by believing which was not a 
truth before; but first proposes Jesus, as the Truth, 
the grand Original Truth, before al! things, and by 
whom all things consist. The Ocean whence the 
Rivers of Grace and providence first had their rise, 
and whither (after having run through the intricacies 
of Time) they tend again, discharging and emptying 
themselves of all their Floods, into the Bosom of that 
Mighty Deep whence they first received them: That 
His might be the Kingdom, Power and Glory. : 

“OQ glorious Grace! O triumphant Love! let 
him who is fallen from thence, say, rejoice not against 
me, O mine enemy, for though I fall, I shall yet 
arise. 

“Furthermore from the grace of Union we are 
taught to consider Jesus as the Hero of the scriptures. 
All the members bring their tribute unto Him, as 
their exalted Head. 

“Through the knowledge of myself, and the ob- 


servations I have made in life, I understand a little 
of human nature; and having learned of the Father, 
am not altogether ignorant of Him who is the Truth: 
I therefore perceive reproach and the Gospel are in- 
separably connected; that it is impossible to believe 
and bear witness of the one without being exposed to 
the virulence of the other, therefore God forbid that I 
should seek to avoid it, but rather meet it rejoicing, 
and receive it with open arms; being thereby 
crucified unto the world, and the world unto 
me.” 

How pathetic to see one system after 
another trying to exonerate the God of Love, 
while clinging to God-dishonoring dogmas as 
the necessary foundation of each system! 

If we must admit the truth of that corner- 
stone of Orthodoxy, the ancient dogma of Orig- 
inal Sin, involving the whole human race in in- 
finite sin, with condemnation to everlasting 
punishment, to be escaped only by acceptance 
of the punishment of Christ on the Cross as 
an expiation of our sin; if we must accept either 
of the foregoing systems, the one most attrac- 
tive to our imagination is that of Relly—a most 
touching picture of a compassionate Saviour 
hiding us all in his great heart of love, in absolute 
union with himself; sharing the sin of the world 
and its punishment with each sinner; dividing 
his unsearchable riches to each; reserving for 
each soul of man an inheritance in his glory. 
It is in vivid contrast with the terrors of Cal- 
vinism and the uncertainty of Methodism. 
But it is not enough. 

We can not admit the God-dishonoring 
dogma upon which Relly and Murray, as well 
as Calvin and Wesley, built their theology. Our 
God is not a God of revenge, nor a God to fail 
of His purpose. His nature is love, and He is 
responsible for the eternal welfare of His off- 
spring, and each human soul, whatever its 
heredity may be, comes from its Divine Parent 
pure and free from guilt. Our Father loves 
us from the beginning, and Jesus came to reveal 
this central truth—to show us the Father. 
There is, indeed, absolute union between God and 
man, which sin may hide, but can not destroy. 


* * * 


COMPETITION 


I walked down the softly carpeted aisle and sank into the 
finely upholstered revolving chair. The car was spotlessly clean 
and was a marvel of artistic and satisfyin® design, like a well- 
appointed home. A full soft light flooded the car. The air was 
scented with violets. It was pure and sweet amd gently invig- 
orating, like a bath of springtide. A daintily dressed young 
woman came down the aisle and furnished to each passenger 
the evening paper. The car started without a jar. The con- 
ductor accepted my ticket with a bow and a pleasant smile. 
There was no rattle or roar or smoke; all was peace and quiet. 
The various stations were announced by placards framed in 
prettily glowing lights. When my station appeared, a brakeman 
in spotless white politely and leisurely helped me down the easy 
steps. 

“Ts this a dream,’’ I asked him, ‘“‘or am I in heaven?” 
‘‘Neither,’’ he replied; ‘‘but the airships have got busy, and now 
the railroads have competition.’”-—Amos R. Wells, in Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Prof. A. S. Eddington, Astronomer 
Edward H. Cotton 


SAIERTAINLY, no series of articles describing 
1} the relationship, to-day, between science 
and religion would be complete without a 
glance at the new physics—and for two valid 
reasons. F rst, the world in which we are living is not 
the world of Newton, Darwin, or the scientists who 
experimented in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Einstein, Bohr, Rutherford, Millikan, and now 
Eddington, one of the most discerning of them all so 
far as the relation of science to religion is concerned, 
are telling us there is nothing actual about ourselves 
or our world. What seems a solid body is not solid, 
but electrons and protons in rapid motion, with 
spaces between them comparable to the spaces in the 
stellar universe. Time, space, direction, gravity, 
as well as thought processes, are no longer considered 
separate bounded things, but united each to each in an 
indissoluble unity. 

Second, this means, if it means anything, a re- 


. vising and overturning of religious interpretations 


equaling, perhaps, anything mankind has yet known. 
The new physics is hailed by science as compelling 
entirely new alignments. When its implications sift 
through to leaders of religion, the results are sure to be 
far-reaching. The Einstein theories are not generally 
understood. In no other way can we account for the 
fact that religious leaders have not lined up definitely 
for or against them, as they lined up for or against 
the discoveries of Newton, and later of Darwin and 
Wallace. Religion can not possibly escape the find- 
ings of the new physics, for these discoveries have 
an intimate and vital relationship to it. 

Believe it or not, the scientists, Whitehead, Hux- 


* Jey, Mather, Millikan and Eddington, are the men who 


are to-day pointing the way to a religion for reasonable 
men even more than the appointed guardians of the 
faith. 

A. S. Eddington is professor of astronomy in the 
University of Cambridge, England. For a number of 
years he pursued the even tenor of his way, studying 
his nebulae and galaxies, teaching and reflecting. The 
result of those quiet reflecting years at last found 
expression in a series of lectures, later published in 
book form as “‘The Nature of the Physical World.” 
To say that the book is an unusual one is not enough. 
It applies the Einstein theory to life in as direct and 
readable manner as the language of the new physics 
will permit. We say—as the language of the new 
physics will permit. The theory is so overturning, 
introduces us to such drastic changes in the physical 
world, that a new language must be learned and new 
ways of thinking developed before one can compre- 
hend it. Once comprehended, it is nothing less than 
revolutionary so far as science and, indirectly, re- 
ligion, are concerned; and we are trying to speak all 
the time with proper restraint. 

Of course Professor Eddington could not be seen. 
The next best was to use his book; and for this we 
received permission from the copyright holders, the 
Macmillan Company. 


The author states his premise clearly enough. 
He says he is sitting in two chairs, writing at two 
tables, and with two pens. What does he mean? He 
means the objects he sees, touches, believes are solid 
and substantial, in reality arenotso. What are they? 
They are mostly emptiness. Scattered about in that 
emptiness are electrons darting here and there with 
headlong speed. One sees an appearance of solidity; 
the chair supports the sitter, the table the paper, but 
that is only because the fast-moving electrons hit 
the objects they support in ways calculated to sustain 
them. The first table only seems substance; the sec- 
ond is the actual reality. On this comparison rests 
the major part of the Einstein theory. As Eddington 
explains: “Modern physics has by delicate tests and 
remorseless logic assured me that my second scientific 
table is the only one which is really there, wherever 
‘there’ may be.’”’ In other words, the new physics 
sees a world of symbols and shadows where you and I 
see a world of commonplace, every-day experience. 

We have to speak of but two of the newer inter- 
pretations so profoundly affecting thinking, as out- 
lined by Eddington—time and gravity, and these in 
briefest manner. 

Professor Eddington admits that he does not 
know what time is. Past, present, and future are 
only terms employed for the convenience of historians, 
prophets, clock-makers, and those of us who must 
keep appointments. Time is mixed up with space in 
a queer fashion in the Einstein theory. In this con- 
nection Eddington propounds the following paradox: 
“Time and space ought to be separated. The cur- 
rent representation of the enduring world as a three- 
dimensional space leaping from instant to instant 
through time is an wnsuccessful attempt to separate 
them.” 

We have but one idea of time, that measured 
by the year. But persons living in some other uni- 
verse might have an entirely different idea and method 
of measurement. We say, in our sphere, if two per- 
sons meet, part, and meet again, they must have 
lived the same length of time. But suppose one of 
the travelers had gone to a distant part of the uni- 
verse at great speed (a purely imaginary occurrence), 
and returns to meet the other, who had traveled only 
at average rates of speed on this planet. The bodily 
processes of the man traveling to a distant star occur 
more slowly than those of the man moving moderately 
on the earth, according to the law of physics which 
says that the mass of matter increases when the ve- 
locity increases. So the fast-moving traveler lived 
more slowly. Assuming his speed was very great, 
he lived one year while the stay-at-home lived seventy 
years. What became of time in that instance? 

The three-dimensional world in which we have 
lived comfortably and done our work is no more. It 
has been replaced by a four-dimensional one, the 
fourth dimension having to do with duration. For 
example, the human being in his physical structure 
answers to the familiar three dimensions. But add 
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time, or his duration past and future, and you have a 
fourth. Present-day physics no longer deals with 
matter, or matter and space, but with matter, space, 
and time shuffled together. We have always been 
told that the sum of two sides of a triangle is greater 
than the third side. That is true of a geometry that 
deals only with distances in space. But in the case 
of the time triangle, the sum of two sides is less than 
the third side because in that instance we are dealing 
with temporal relations, and the three events must 
absolutely be before or after one another. 

Einstein tells us that gravity must be explained 
according to laws of curvature of space and time, and 
no longer on the basis of the old Newtonian formula. 
The apple is not falling any more than the billions of 
electrons which compose the earth beneath the apple 
are rushing up to meet it. It is only because we seem 
to be resting on the earth that the apple seems to fall. 
But suppose we and the apple are in an elevator that 
is falling freely; the apple will seem to be in a state of 
rest. 

We live in one particular frame of space where 
things happen according to what we call established 
laws. But these laws prevail only for that particular 
frame of space in which we are living. Observers on 
another planet or frame of space watching events 
transpiring in our world would get entirely different 
impressions. What to us is a square figure, to them 
would appear an oblong. The rose that to us is red, 
to them would be blue. We have built up our entire 
theory of knowledge, morals, and religion on the as- 
sumption that there was no other frame of space but 
our own. The new physics says that our observations 
are determined by the world in which we happen to 
be living, and must of necessity only be relative, for 
there may be a score, a hundred, a thousand, other 
worlds with entirely different approaches to phenom- 
ena. This means, in religion, that we have made our 
ideas of God, church disciplines, duty, correspond to 
our frame of space; and so religion, also, is only rela- 
tive. From other angles in the universe, or universes, 
God, churches, duty, might turn out something en- 
tirely different. 

Einstein’s interpretation of gravity rests on his 
law of curvature. We are no longer to think of space 
as extending directly off to infinite distances. For 
instance, according to the Newtonian physics, the 
earth would go off into space were it not being con- 
tinually pulled back by the sun. Einstein says the 
planet intends to take the most direct and the shortest 
course, and does actually take it, following closely 
the curvature of space. At last space has been 
bounded. One need no longer think of space as 
infinite. According to the law of curvature, if one 
travels far enough into the stellar distances he will re- 
turn whence he started. The new physics no longer 
speaks of infinite space. It says, “Space is finite 
but unbounded.” To put it in Eddington’s way: 
‘‘Spherical space is that which is floating in that which 
is not.” Again, “The space of physics ought not to 
be dominated by the creation of the dawning mind of 
an enterprising ape.” 

How does Eddington account for existence? All 
he says is: “‘As a scientist I simply can not believe that 
the present order of things started off with a bang; 


unscientifically, I feel equally unwilling to accept the 
implied discontinuity of the divine nature. But I 
can make no suggestion to mend the deadlock. . . . I 
mildly criticise that mental outlook which wishes a 
thing to be true.” 

Let no one fall into the error of concluding that 
the new physics is cold and emotionless. No science 
yet developed makes such concessions to mysticism. 
Professor Eddington devotes the last section of his 
book to demonstrating this. He speaks in paradoxes, 
but his sympathies are plainly “on the side of the 
angels.” He shows how, in replacing an actual world 
with a symbolic and shadowy one, the relativists have 
shown that after all the unseen, perhaps the unknow- 
able, may be the reality. He says we have two kinds 
of knowledge, symbolic and intimate. The symbolic 
kind is what those who held the relativist theory are 
talking about; but they admit another kind of knowl- 
edge, the intimate, which will not admit of analysis. 
And to this Professor Eddington concedes a signif- 
icance equal to the symbolic, or that treated by 
physics. 

Consciousness is made up as much of feelings, 
purposes, values, as of purely sense impressions. 
Sense impressions admit into the eternal world dis- 
covered by science. We pursue our feelings, or our * 
perception of the fact that we are, and find ourselves 
in a realm not bounded at all by space or time, hence 
beyond the manipulations of the physicist. Edding- 
ton rejects the view that the whole of consciousness is 
reflected in the “dance of electrons in the brain,” 
and only there. Consciousness is a greater thing than 
those aspects of it represented by electron and proton. 
The object, perhaps the justification, of the sense- 
organs is to point the way to that other, higher aspect 
of consciousness which makes no contact at all with 
elements of space and time. The mystic says I may 
be a symbol, but I am not a symbol only. I havea 
spiritual environment, though it may be but an il- 
lusion in the eyes of the thorough-going scientist. 

The scientist may say to the mystic, ‘““You want 
a sort of spiritual playground for those queer ten- 
dencies in man’s nature, which sometimes take posses- 
sion of him.” But that playground, after all, may be 
the place where reality will ultimately be discovered. 

“We are haunted by the word Reality. .. . Re- 
ligion seems to be the one field of inquiry in which the 
questions of reality and existence are treated as of 
serious and vital importance. But it is difficult to 
see how such an inquiry can be profitable.” Reality 
imparts a sort of “‘magic comfort.”” “But is not our 
attempt to answer the question, ‘What is real?’ likely 
to be a floundering among vain words and high-sound- 
ing epithets?” Yet all of us know there are regions 
physics may never penetrate. “In the mystic sense 
of the creation around us, in the expression of art, in a 
yearning toward God, the soul grows upward and 
finds the fulfillment of something implanted in its 
nature. The sanction for this development is within 
us, a striving born with our consciousness of an Inner 
Light proceeding from a greater power than ours. 


Science can scarcely question this sanction.” 


One sees in the world of nature what he is equipped 
to see. There must be much he is not equipped to 
see. It is possible that conscience may recognize 
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among the lights and shadows in the background 
of experience what physics with its “pointer read- 
ings’ may never find. 

We must take one of two positions: either there 
are no absolute values, and the inner consciousness is 
the final court of appeal; or there are absolute values, 
determined by an Absolute Valuer, of which the 
values deduced by our inner consciousness are pale 
reflections. 

Eddington concludes his findings as follows: 
First, the present scheme of physics make it evident 
that it (this physics) is a partial aspect of something 
wider. Second, strict causality has been abandoned. 
Third, the physical world is entirely abstract, without 

“actuality.” This means that consciousness has been 
restored to the fundamental position instead of re- 
sulting from the processes of evolution. Fourth, we 
can as well correlate a spiritul domain to one side of 
our personality as we can the “‘real”’ physical world to 
another side. All this has been accepted by present- 
day science. 

Science, now, probably has arguments enough to 
refute atheism, though its business is not with argu- 
ments and proofs. It is only “stumblingly pursuing 
an idea beyond reach.’”’ One should surrender to 
the mystic influence of natural beauty; religious con- 
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viction is a surrendering, not a matter of proof. ‘‘We 
must be able to approach the World Spirit in the 
midst of our cares and duties in that simple relation 
of spirit in which all true religion finds expression. . . . 
Scientific dissection is surely out of place in the most 
personal relationship of all—that of the human soul 
to a divine spirit.” 

Yet no one is more ready than Professor Edding- 
ton to say that the picture is as yet but partially 
developed: ““The lack of finality of scientific theories 
would be a very serious limitation of our argument, 
if we had staked much on their permanence. The 
religious reader may well be content that I have not 
offered him a God revealed by the quantum theory, 
and therefore liable to be swept away in the next 
scientific revolution. It is not so much the particular 
form that scientific theories have now taken—the 
conclusions which we believe we have proved—as the 
movement of thought behind them that concerns the 
philosopher. Our eyes once opened, we may pass on 
to a yet newer outlook on the world, but we can never 
go back to the old outlook.” 

When religion goes at its problem with the honesty 
and penetration of Eddington and his fellow-scientists, 
it may again be restored to its ancient glories; and 
scientific men will be the first to follow its lead. 


Knowledge First--Then a Program 


F. H. Selden* 


MSH Y is not the Los Angeles church five times 
| its size and power?” Why are not all 
churches five times larger and more in- 
< fluential? Why are we not making plans 
to divide our congregations and build more churches 


-rather than planning unions and the abandonment 


of churches already built? 

In my boyhood days a despiser of churches 
taunted a great assembly of a religious denomination 
with the statement that they were losing out. The 
head of the gathering wired him, ‘We are building 
two churches a day.”” For many years this was the 
slogan of the denomination, but we hear it no longer. 

The problem of Mr. Shepard at Los Angeles is 
the common problem of all churches except those of 
such recent development that they have not yet had 
time to rest upon their permanent values, and a few 
churches that seem to be well attended because of 
some unusual local condition. Yet even these “well 
attended” churches are reaching only a small pro- 
portion of the people in the territory from which they 
draw their congregations. One writer tells us that 
the churches in his city are well attended because 
some of them are filled, although according to his 
figures they are not reaching one in ten of the popula- 
tion. What of the other nine? 

The problem of the Universalist Church differs 
from that of many others only in that it recognizes 
its failure to reach the people and is seeking to be- 
come more effective, and is therefore a decidedly 
hopeful organization. 


*F. H. Selden is principal of Hillcrest School, Lundys Lane, 
Penn. 


The editorial request at the head of Mr. Shep- 
ard’s article encourages me to make some suggestions 
even at the risk of being presumptuous, for I can lay 
no claim to being an ecclesiastical authority. I am 
only a layman who has been active in religious and 
social work for many years in the ranks of the work- 
ing people as well as among those in higher educa- 
tional institutions. That my point of view may be 


. more easily understood, I will state that what I have 


to say is based neither upon my experience among 
working people nor upon the contacts resulting from 
work in higher educational institutions, but is rather 
the result of a somewhat unique experience of passing 
several times from the ranks of one to the other. 

As a common workman at several times working 
for years with my fellows, I have discussed religion 
and social problems. In my educational work, like- 
wise scattered over several periods, I have discussed 
the same questions with those in and about higher 
institutions of learning. Through al] this I have 
found the two groups far apart in their points of view 
and their ideals of social and religious needs. It is 
really the same old problem that has always con- 
fronted those who would lead humanity upward. It 
is the necessity of understanding the mental processes 
and point of view of the one to be influenced. 

While this problem has always been the chief 
factor, the unusually rapid advance of the past cen- 
tury, together with the marked increase of the gulf 
between the training of the majority and those ap- 
pointed leaders, has placed those who control our 
formal social and religious activities entirely out of 
touch with the spirit of the age; for not what our few 
ministers and social workers think and do and are 
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constitutes the spirit of the age, but what the workers 
in shops and factories and business do and think is the 
spirit of the age. By the broadening of this gulf be- 
tween leaders and modern life, modern life has lost 
its leadership, except such indefinite and often unde- 
sirable leaders as have developed within its ranks. 

This situation has developed because of a lack 
of knowledge of modern life on the part of religious 
and social workers. An entirely wrong estimate is 
usually placed on the education (I do not mean 
schooling), intelligence, and mental power of the 
modern industrial worker. 

“Tt seems so pitiful,’ remarked a professor of 
psychology, after visiting a factory, “for these people 
to spend their lives just watching those machines.” 
He would have found it a real intellectual task, how- 
ever, to take a place among them. ‘His remark be- 
longs in the same class as that of the little girl who 
told her mother that when she grew up she was going 
to be a:minister, because then all she would have to 
do would be just to stand in the pulpit and talk. 

To those who know modern industrial life, in- 
dustrial workers as a class need no sympathy from 
other classes on the score of mental requirements 
compared with the workers of any previous age. It 
requires an infinitely higher type of intelligence to 
sit quietly by and watch an automatic machine do its 
work than to do the same work by hand, or rather to 
do it by hand as well as hand work was done in the 
days of handwork. To feel one’s way step by step 
through a hand-manipulated operation is an entirely 
different mental process from putting a piece through 
a machine wherein all the intricate effects are definite- 
ly ‘foreordained.’”’ Even the most simple machines 
differ in this-respect from hand work, and, comparing 
the most simple machines with the most simple hand 
work, the difference is fundamental and extreme be- 
yond the comprehension of those who have not a 
knowledge of this difference based upon actual ex- 
perience. 

With the task of the most common modern em- 
ployee beyond our understanding, what of the in- 
tellectual power of the one who sets up the machine, 
or of the one who makes or designs the cams or other 
intricate parts? What of the intellect that is able to 
grasp the entire problem with such absolute accuracy 
as to design the machine? What would happen to 
our social and religious life if one able to design one 
of these master machines should turn his attention 
to the problems of religious construction? 

But further—we al] recognize this as the “ma- 
chine age,” although we may fail to grasp the mean- 
ing of this statement in terms of mental and social 
change. While it is true that not all are employed as 
“machine tenders’—do not even work in factories 
or engage in industrial enterprises—one and one- 
third centuries (four generations as we sometimes 
compute time) has worked a change in the mental 
type of practically the entire population except those 
few who have been drilled or forced back into the pre- 
industrial age by our antiquated formal efforts at 
education in both our public and private schools. 
True, these schools, both elementary and higher 
institutions, have assumed to make use of much that 
has developed within the past century, yet as a whole 


the subject matter they have selected and their 
methods of procedure belong to the pre-mechanical 
age and do little or nothing to develop the higher type 
of mentality that is the result of modern progress. 
Rather, they often destroy such tendencies as racial 
development has bred into the rising generation, and 
send out to be leaders of social and religious life those 
utterly untrained in the advanced intellectual powers 
of the present age. 

I once had in an Educational Theory class a 
young man who had made a considerable study of 
educational methods, both during his college work 
and for some years after completing his college work. 
After a somewhat extended study of this question, 
he made the statement that the modern industrial 
mind can be understood only by a definite study and 
experience of the scientific element which underlies 
all activities of this modern scientific industrial age. 

How, then, can we expect our leaders in social 
and religious life to influence or even interest the 
great body of humanity that is carrying on this ad- 
vanced industrial life, when they themselves are 
totally ignorant of the fundamentals of that life? 
But even worse, in many cases they assume a su- 
periority which the situation does not warrant. 

When Henry Maudslay first caused a tool to be 
held mechanically instead of by the human hand, to 
perform pre-conceived mechanical work, he not only 
inaugurated a tremendous advance in the working of 
solid materials, but also started a fundamental change 
in the mental processes of the race—the most far- 
reaching change in both industry and society since 
the beginnings of man’s conquest of the material 
world. 

The effect of this advance is upon us and is irre- 
sistibly forcing the intelligence of the race to higher 
levels. Those who accept it and adjust themselves 
to it will have a place in modern life. Those who do 
not, whether individuals or institutions, will be cast 
aside. The encouraging feature of the situation is 
that some are recognizing their failures. Will this 
recognition of failure lead to the necessary efforts to 
prepare for the work in hand? 

* * * 


MACDONALD AND THE COTTON STRIKE 


Premier MacDonald, by personally intervening, has brought 
both sides in the Lancashire cotton strike, after two weeks’ idle- 
ness, to consider arbitration. It is no small victory to have 
won over the employers, for in the past they have strongly op- 
posed allowing outsiders to take a hand in the settlement of 
trade disputes. In the present case pressure, no doubt, has been 
too strong for them to resist longer. Public opinion could hardly 
be ignored in a situation where the employers could not plead 
that they were blameless in precipitating a complete stoppage of 
work in their mills. 

The first step in resorting to arbitration will be the reopen- 
ing of the mills for operation. That will mean that half a mil- 
lion wage earners at once will cease to be unemployed. It may be 
that they might have been starved into surrendering after a long 
period of idleness. It may be that the employers might have 
learned wisdom after accepting heavier losses following a pro- 
longed lockout. Neither the government nor the British public 
could look with indifference on so stupid a test of endurance. 
Impartial arbitration in the circumstances is a short cut to re- 
sumption of work from which both parties to the dispute stand 
to gain.— New York World. 
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The Bible and the Business Man’ 


Leroy D. Peavey 


HE Bible is not only the greatest book in the 
1 world, but it is the greatest book for the 
business man. It is, if properly appreciated, 

oe the one true and unfailing chart for the 
business career. In my experience in dealing with 
and making reports for thousands of business men, I 
find that a very large part of the many business 
failures could have been avoided if they had but 
taken heed to the Scriptures. How many perplexing 
situations are fully covered by the sacred page! 
Take for instance, the 37th Psalm. How wonderful 
and inspiring are its practical precepts! 

Following the Bible is the secret of business 
success. I defy the mass of business people scat- 
tered over the earth t6 get along by running counter 
to its teachings. But, you say, I know several who 
have amassed great wealth by unfair, dishonest, and 
crooked means. Yes, there are exceptions to all 
rules, but the exception only proves the rule. 

The Bible puts a man on his mettle and brings 
out the best in him. Scores of men who were listless, 
aimless, and dead, have been roused to life through 
its teachings, especially if they take them to heart 
and become converted. A Christian is at once filled 
with zeal for all the best things in life. There is no 
such thing as a lazy Christian. Either you will stop 
being lazy or you will stop being-a Christian. What 
business needs is courage and vision. ‘‘Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Again, 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” In- 
spiration and incentive, all business leaders will tell 
you, are the motive powers of business. A clear head 
and a clean and vigorous soul have an untold ad- 
vantage over the ordinary type of business man. 

In ease of possible business losses the Bible 
Christian always falls back on God. Business is 
always the net gain of profit over loss, and in the dark 
days when the ordinary soul breaks down, and either 
gives up or goes so far as to ruin his health or commit 
suicide over business reverses, the Christian goes 
serenely on towards the goal. There are for him 
scores of promises like ‘““The path of the just is as a 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day!’ And again, I say, read this wonderful 
37th Psalm! We all ought to read it at least once a 
week. May I call your attention to those notable 
Biblical examples of business men—Joseph, in the 
dungeon and out of it to the head of a nation; Daniel, 
in the lions’ den and then prime minister; and the 
immortal Job, who at the end of his troubles had 
“‘twice as much as he had before!”’ 

The Bible is also a guarantee against ruin on 
account of exceptional business success. You say, 
I’ll take my chances on that! Allright! Let me say 
that thousands have been irreparably ruined by suc- 
cess. Man, without God and God’s teaching, is so 
weak, so susceptible to flattery, adulation and pride, 


*Excerpts from an address at the annual banquet of the 
International Meeting of the Gideons at Trenton, N. J., July 26, 
by. the president of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


that thousands have at the pinnacle of success fallen 
to the depths of despair. The temptation to ex- 
cesses, to carelessness in business, to dissipation, is 
too strong for the average person. Not so with the 
Bible Christian. -He sees the end of all things. He 
knows he is here for only a brief stay, and he is stabil- 
ized, steadied, and swayed by the promises of God. 

We are in a day when the slogan of ‘‘Service’’ is 
very much to the front. This is truly a successful 
business slogan, but for centuries your Christian 
business man has proved it to be so. The sayings of 
the great Master of Galilee are replete with this 
thought—“‘Give and it shall be given unto you.” 
““As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.”” Everybody ought to know that if you 
love and serve your customers you will have a lot of 
them. If you don’t care about them, don’t worry— 
you won’t be troubled with them long. They will 
go somewhere else. Whose store is it we all like to 
go to? You know where it is! It is where the pro- 
prietor and clerks love us and try to help us. 

The greatest single element in large business 
to-day is labor—it is the employee question. What 
means all the turmoil as to wages, strikes and other 
perplexing problems? The corporation troubles of 
the last generation have been caused by failures along 
this line. What has been the difficulty? Endeavor 
on the part of employer and employee to get along 
without the teachings of Christ. What success is 
now being attained is being brought about by a more 
careful adherence to the Word of God. Co-operation 
between employer and employee is the watchword for 
the business success—and many, I am glad to say, 
are finding it out. 

Yes, in reality no trade, or commerce, or inter- 
national proceedings can be carried on without at- 
tention to the teachings of the sacred Word. Credit 
is the basis of business transaction. There can be 
no credit without obedience in great measure to the 
principles laid down in the New Testament. 

Where are the dark spots in the world to-day? 
In those nations which magnify selfishness, greed 
and irreligion. Where is the progress being made? 
In those nations which, however imperfectly, are 
incorporating in their dealings the principles of Christ. 

As one has said, the Bible is the illuminator of 
darkness, the foe of superstition, the enemy of op- 
pression, the text-book of ethics, the friend of science, 
the mainspring of literature, the fashioner of law, the 
forerunner of civilization, the secret of national prog- 
ress. Even the agnostic Huxley said: ‘“The Bible has 
been the Magna Charta of the poor and the oppressed. 
Down to modern times, no state has had a constitu- 
tion in which the interests of the people are so largely 
taken into account; in which the duties so much more 
than privileges of rulers are insisted upon, as that 
drawn up for Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 
Nowhere is the fundamental ‘truth, that the welfare 
of the state in the long run depends upon the right- 
eousness of the citizens, so strongly laid down. The 
Bible is the most democratic book in the world.” 
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ge N February 6, 1829, “a respectable number 
B| of the inhabitants” of Provincetown, Mass., 
met in the schoolhouse of Enos Nickerson 

43) and formed a society for religious worship. 
This became the Universalist church at Province- 
town, which now worships in one of the most beautiful 
old colonial buildings in the country. 

The celebration of the centennial of the organiz- 
ation, which began at a banquet in Provincetown last 
February, was continued last week. 

On Sunday morning, Aug. 11, the Rev. James F. 
Albion, D. D., preached an inspiring sermon on “En- 
larging Horizons,” discussing the changes of the last 
century. Two hundred people, at least, gathered in 
the beautiful old church for the service, and there 
was special music. Dr. Albion was assisted in the 
service by the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr. Dr. van 
Schaick also briefly addressed the Sunday school. 

Dr. Albion took as a text Psalm 90: “For a 
thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past and as a watch in the night.” He 
said in part: 

“Tf a thousand years in the sight of Almighty 
God are but as yesterday, the question might properly 
be asked, ‘Why celebrate one hundred years?’ The 
answer is that in the life of the nation one hundred 
years is an important period of time. I want to 
consider this morning one important part of the life 
of a hundred years—‘‘the widening of our horizons.” 
Not only for the scholar but for the common man, 
horizons have been pushed back. We have only to 
think of what has happened to us through the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the wireless, the X-ray, the 
printing press, to see what the century has meant. 
In chemistry, in physics, in archeology, in biology, 
great progress has been made. Our conceptions of 
space and time have been completely changed. The 
naked eye of man to-day sees no more than the naked 
eye of the Chaldean shepherd saw 1900 years ago. 
But the telescope has pushed the range of vision on 
out over enormous distances. There are stars which 
we saw last night, the light of which started before 
Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

“Professor Moore of Harvard once spoke of three 
agencies which above all others are modifying society: 
‘the home, the school and transportation.’ At first 
those who heard him were astonished that he put 
transportation with the others. Now we are be- 
ginning to see why. Nations and peoples are being 
brought together. 

““A man said to me the other night: ‘It was the 
thrill of thrills in this wonderful age when seated in 
my own home I heard Big Ben strike in London.’ 
No man in the days of Benjamin Franklin could have 
dreamed that anybody on this side of the ocean could 
hear a bell on the other side. Herbert Hoover spoke 
recently to fifty million people. 

“We have widened horizons as to the nature of 
man and the nature of matter. Through the dis- 
coveries of chemistry and physics matter has faded 
into spirit. It has become a force. There is no 
material universe apart from the spiritual. 


Provincetown 


“In the political realm, horizons have widened 
also. Korea, India, Afghanistan, Persia, and other 
nations have come out of their isolation. The ballot 
is paving the way for the final overthrow of autocrats, 
ecclesiastical and political. Democracy is extending 
the mghts of the common man. What we have 
achieved in this country with a partial democracy, 
just as what we have achieved in the world with a 
partial] Christianity, makes us realize what we might 
accomplish with more democracy and a purer Chris- 
tianity. This nation when it is true to its deepest 
instincts wants other nations to have its best. 

““A hundred years ago all of us were earth cen- 
tered in our thinking. To-day we are sensing the 
immensity of the universe. In comparison with the 
universe, our earth is but a grain of sand. For some 
this has minimized the importance of man. For us 
the opposite is the case. The brain that penetrates 
into the mysteries of the universe is greater than time 
or space. 

“Our religious horizons have widened. A hun- 
dred years ago the vast majority of people believed 
that the earth started 6,000 years ago, and that man 
was created in the Garden of Eden. Now we know 
better than that. We know that man has been on the 
earth a million years, and the life that produced man 
other millions of years. And yet, as Phillips Brooks 
said, ‘we still are in the morning of the times.’ 

“Our horizon has widened about the Bible. We 
do not turn its legends into history or its history into 
legends. We have a larger idea of God, a better idea 
of Christ, a truer idea of man. Fosdick preached a 
great sermon recently on “We believe in man.”’ He 
was restating the fundamental faith of. Jesus. 

“These great inheritances at which I have just 
hinted make me humble, anxious that in our day, with 
all these engines and agencies, all these abilities to 
touch other lives, we shall be faithful to the obliga- 
tions they place upon us.” 

On Sunday afternoon, the society kept open house 
for members and friends, and old records and pic- 
tures were shown. Sunday night Dr. Albion gave a 
historical lecture illustrated by slides. On Monday, 
visitors were taken on sight-seeing expeditions. Mon- 
day night a delightful banquet was held. Of these 
gatherings we will give an account next week. 

To the Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, chairman of the 
committee, much credit must be given for the success 
of the centennial celebration. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SOCIETY* 
Simeon C. Smith 
The sea has given us everything, even our religion. In 
1820 two young girls, Sylvia and Elizabeth Freeman, were one 
day playing on the shore on Long Point. The settlement, as 
every one knows, began on Long Point. Something washing 
about in the tide attracted their attention, and fishing it out 
with a long stick they at last brought to the beach a water- 


*From chapter one of ‘“‘Leaves from an Old Church Record 
Book,’’ by Simeon C. Smith. For sale at the Universalist 
church in Provincetown, Mass. Price 50 cents. Republished 
by permission. 
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soaked book, ‘“‘The Life of John Murray.’’ Strange that that 
book fell overboard and, stranger still, that ocean currents 
brought it over leagues of stormy sea, to that little group of 
houses on the tip end of Cape Cod! But there was vitality 
enough in the book and especially in John Murray’s religion to 
keep both afloat. After the book was dried it was passed about 
from hand to hand. Many read and believed what Murray 
preached. Thus began the liberal religion in our town. It 
must have been no easy task for them to leave their old church 
and its associations and their friends, and come out boldly to 
embrace the new faith. They were pioneers, like their Pilgrim 
ancestors, and formed a new organization that symbolized what 
they believed to be sane and good and true. 

In my home is another old book. Written by hand, by 
many hands, to be exact, it dates from 1829, and in it the clerks 
of this church have written the minutes of the meetings from the 
beginning of the society. The head of the house is now clerk; 
hence its presence in my home. This stoutly-bound old volume 
is yellow and musty with age. But the paper is of excellent 
quality, and the ink shows as black as when the minutes were 
written, long ago. There are holes burnt in some of the pages. 
With all the sand of Cape Cod to pick and choose from, it seems 
strange that the prevailing method of blotting did not obtain 
with these early scribes. 

The first entry, dated Feb. 6, 1829, reads: ‘“‘Pursuant to 
public notice a respectable number of the inhabitants held a 
meeting at Mr. Enos Nickerson’s Schoolhouse for the purpose of 
forming a society for religious worship.’”’ Joseph Atkins was 
made chairman and David Fairbanks secretary. The following 
resolution was passed: ‘‘That we will form ourselves into a so- 
ciety for the worship of God, under the name of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Provincetown.’’ A committee was appointed 
to issue a warrant calling for a meeting on the twelfth of Feb- 
ruary, and at this meeting it was voted: ‘““That we will take the 
name of the Christian Union Society and not that of the First 
Unitarian Society.”’ 

Again, on April 6, they met at Enos Nickerson’s School- 
house, ‘‘at six o’clock in the evening’’ (early suppers in those 
days!), and took measures in respect to erecting a meeting-house. 
Either they did things with great celerity or arrangements had 
been well decided on, for at an adjourned meeting on April 18, 
only twelve days after, the committee reported that a lot had 
been purchased for $300, and that Joseph Fuller and Thomas 
Lathrop would construct a house for $2,975, the building to be 
ready for occupancy not later than September. The site was on 
Commercial Street, nearly opposite the old Central Wharf 
property, and the building, the first used by the liberal society 
in this town, was usually designated as the Chapel. 

The contract is given at length. No details are forgotten; 
dimensions are all there as regards length and breadth and thick- 
ness; nor are little artistic embellishments omitted, such as 
“sashes are to be painted gilt.’’ The building was fifty feet 
long and forty feet wide; twelve windows were on each side, and 
the steeple was seventy feet high. Folding doors, a pulpit of 
hard wood and a railing, four rows of seats, making sixty-four 
in all, three aisles, and galleries on the eastern and western sides, 
elliptic in form, are some of the interior specifications. The 
contract ends: ‘‘All to be finished in a neat manner and of good 
materials of every kind, similar to a meeting-house at Hyannis.”’ 

On Jan. 30, 1830, the committee paid the contractors 
$3,105—$130 in excess of what the contract called for. The 
land had cost $300, the painting of the building $325—land 
was evidently cheaper than paint—so that the whole cost could 
not have been far short of $4,000. 

A subscription paper was sent on its rounds and was signed 
by forty-six persons, the shares being eightieth parts of the house. 
The price of a share was $15 and subscriptions to the amount of 
$1,200 were received. Of course these forty-six names do not 
represent the strength of the congregation. With one ex- 
ception, women and children are omitted from the early 


records. 
The first minister mentioned is Mr. Jonathan Farr, who 


preached four Sundays, in April and May, 1829. Before they 
had a settled minister, itinerant preachers, sometimes for a 
single Sunday, sometimes for a month or more, brought the 
message to the young society. Mr. Farr was given ten dollars 
each Sunday, and his board-bill always amounted to one dollar 
and twelve cents. The twelve cents sounds like a war-tax. 

With the new church nearing completion, the society began 
to look about for a permanent preacher. There was a Stephen 
Bailey of Truro, a minister well thought of on the Cape, and it 
was voted that Simeon Conant, the treasurer, should wait on 
Mr. Bailey and offer him $500 to preach for the society one year. 
But the conference came to naught. The record now reads: 
“Simeon Conant visited Mr. Bailey as per vote and received a 
negative answer. The committee then thought best for Mr. 
Thomas Hilliard to call on Mr. Bailey, and if possible ascertain 
what proposals would be agreeable to him.’’ At this point a 
letter is copied into the old book from Mr. Bailey, stating on 
just what terms he would come. Written from Truro, March 
31, 1830, the letter follows: 


To the Committee, Gent. As you inquire of me pro- 
posals relative to my laboring among you in the Gospel 
Ministry, plain and decisive, I proceed to give them 
without reserve. Give me $600 per year for two years, 
at the expiration of which, should the society be en- 
larged according to general expectation, you add $50 
per year; and should the society not be enlarged as 
would reasonably justify such increase of salary and I 
be desired to stay, I will relinquish $50 per year. Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that either party be at liberty after 
the two years by giving suitable notice. I can probably 
be with you after three Sabbaths. Please let me know 
as soon as possible. 

Respectfully yours, 
Siephen Bailey. 


Mr. Bailey preached for the society on April 11, and on the 
next day the committee waited on him to complete the settle- 
ment. The record has this interesting sentence: ‘Mr. Bailey 
then observed to the committee that he could not preach for the 
society, unless the name was changed to something designating 
it to be a trinitarian society.’’ Did David Fairbanks, the 
clerk, mean to express surprise in the “‘then’’ in his sentence? 
Surely it seems a pretty late day for this question, whether the 
society were unitarian or trinitarian, to come up. After he had 
met two members of the society in conference, after letters had 
passed between himself and the society, it would seem as if the 
reverend gentleman should have broached this important sub- 
ject before he was on the ground. The one sentence, in which 
they told Mr. Bailey that they purposed making no change, is 
unequivocal, showing a terse style the preacher himself might 
have made his model in his future correspondence. It reads: 
“The committee were not authorized to make any change, and 
therefore declined any further consultation with him respecting 
his laboring for the society.’’ This is the last that is heard of 
the Rey. Mr. Bailey. 

These interesting records go exhaustively into minor mat- 
ters. Take janitors, for instance. They like to enumerate all 
his duties, to lay more work on him, and to scare him by threat- 
ening to deduct from his salary if he prove derelict in his duties. 
In 1830 it is written: ‘Voted, that Joseph Fuller serve as sex- 
ton to take care of the meeting-house, as follows, viz. The 
aisles, pulpit stairs, and singing seats to be well washed twice 
in the year. Lights to be taken care of as usual and everything 
done that is customary in taking care of meeting-houses, for 
which he is to receive the sum of eight dollars.” Later, they 
must have thought he was not earning his salary. “It shall be 
his duty to make a fire in the stove when necessary, and re- 
plenish it once during service in each part of the day. He shall 
prevent the boys making it a place of resort either before or af- 
ter service. He shall close the doors after the services have 
comrnenced, and keep them closed when necessary during the 
service, and that in case the regulations are not faithfully ad- 
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hered to, the committee shall deduct so much from the fees as 
they think the sexton may have been remiss in his duties.’’ The 
society could not demand more; the sexton’s salary was twelve 
dollars a year. 

Mr. Asubel Davis of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, preached 
on June 6, 1830, and so pleased were the people with him that 
as soon as he reached home a letter was sent asking him to settle 
in Provincetown. They offered him $600 a year. Mr. Davis 
says in his letter to the committee: ‘‘Believing that a kind provi- 
dence has opened a door for my labors in your place, I have 
concluded to accept the invitation of your society.’’ One 
thing, however, was needed to open the door—that very neces- 
sary thing that opens so many doors—money. Mr. Davis had 
to confess that, if he came, the society must forward ‘“‘fifty dollars 
in care of Mr. Bruce in Boston.’’ That humiliating phrase in 
his letter doubtless gave Mr. Davis a pang. The fifty dollars 
must have been forwarded to Mr. Bruce in Boston, for Mr. 
Davis came to Provincetown, and was the first regular minister 
settled over the young society. 

And now the great day of dedication, Nov. 3, the day long 
awaited, has arrived. Mr. Davis, the new preacher, has seen 
to everything; his committee have proved themselves efficient 
helpers and all has been done well. Pride and joyful expect- 
ancy are in the air as the great service is about to begin. The 
church is spick and span; the lights burn brightly; the singing 
gallery shows a large choir to discourse elaborate music. There 


is ample room for the big congregation that has gathered. It 
would be interesting if we could look in on those old-timers, as, 
with happy hearts and dressed in their best, they come together 
to dedicate the building that has cost them so much thought and 
labor and money. But our eyes fail to see and our ears to catch 
any echoes; only our imaginations can imperfectly piece out the 
scene. And so we will leave them, and in the hush of anticipa- 
tion that settles on the congregation as the Rev. H. Hersy of 
Barnstable rises to give the dedicatory sermon, we will tip-toe 
softly out. 

I have examined only twenty-three pages of the old records 
—from Feb. 6, 1829, to Nov. 3, 1830. I have touched upon the 
items that have perhaps a quaint interest for us in our time. 
But as one reads the old book straight through, especially the 
pages that follow, loyalty is seen in everything this body of 
Christian worshipers undertook to do. Always debts had to be 
met, the internal troubles that beset every church had to be 
faced, and after a number of years*a new, building had to be 
erected, with all that that enterprise entailed. But more than 
all this—and here the old book is silent—a hostile community 
disparaged and assailed the new faith. Against all this, the 
loyal band made progress. The church grew in spite of all 
obstacles, the healing gospel won converts, as it was bound to 
do, and the good work went on, here as well as elsewhere, until 
the doctrine they fought for has passed more and more into every 
denomination, even if the old creeds have not been altered. 


God: Man’s Idealization of the Great Ought-to-Be of Life 


bik 


God as Reality 


George A. Gay 


In two papers we have discussed man’s need of God and the 
idea of God that man has cherished in answer to that need. Man 
required an explanation of his world and of everything that 
concerned human life. He seized upon the idea of a Creator 
to satisfy that demand. He sought a solution of the problem of 
pain and death, and conceived of God as Comforter. He ob- 
served the degradation of humanity and demanded a moral ideal 
lofty enough to inspire reverence and warm enough to win 
loyalty, and he pictured God as Moral Ideal. Jesus made this 
a live idea, and Paul adapted it to the emotional and intellectual 
environments of the first century. The idea, expanded and 
modified by the speculations and experience of succeeding cen- 
turies, persists as the most satisfactory thoughts of God that 
man has cherished. 

We live in an age of industrial expansion, scientific experi- 
ment, and critical knowledge unique in the history of the race. 
Two dangers inhere in the situation: first, that human values 
may be destroyed by the machine, and secondly, that critical 
thought may reach such an extreme as to defeat itself. ‘‘Re- 
ligion is a champion of personal values in a seemingly impersonal 
world.’’ It is likewise a champion of real values in an age of 
skeptical despair. There is always the possibility that in the 
mad scramble for place and power the nations may destroy 
themselves. There is also a likelihood of spending so much 
time in negations that living will appear to be futile. Im either 
case, the zest of living departs. 

Nowhere is this critical spirit more active than in the sphere 
of religion. The entire fabric of religious thought is placed upon 
the table for dissection, and under the microscope of critical in- 
quiry everything is reduced to superstition and rubbish. Exact 
science, valuable in itself, is employed to refute religion. Crea- 
tion is explained as chemical, not magical. A Creator is un- 
necessary. Man is explained as the latest and highest product 
of an unending evolutionary process. No heavenly Father is 
necessary to account for humanity. Immortality is reduced to 
a wish. Life is atomic, and electrons are ultimates. Past, 
present, and future are comprehended under one term—man. 
Man is self-created, he is independent, he stands on his own 
feet. There is no need of God. 


Jesus has now been properly placed in history—he was an 
ignorant peasant, living in an obscure province of the Roman 
Empire, nearly two thousand years ago, and his opinions have 
no bearing upon the life of man to-day! With a wave of the 
hand the critic brushes aside the religious interpretation of life, 
and consigns all religious thinking and conduct to the waste- 
basket. God is dethroned, and Man is enthroned. Religion 
has always been nothing but a protective device of the emotions, 
and man has compensated for his failures in world experience 
by taking refuge in his thought of God! 

God as Creator never existed outside of man’s imagination. 
God as Comforter never had any reality. God as Moral Ideal 
was and is an imaginary deity. 

In view of this criticism, the puzzled religionist exclaims: 
Is there then no Reality? Is the human race wholly deluded 
in its religious convictions? 

We must admit that in the light of biological, psychological, 
astronomical, and physiological science many of our religious 
ideas require complete overhauling. We shall be obliged to 
discard some convictions, to revise other views, and to adopt new 
conceptions. But there seems to be no adequate reason for the 
rejection of the idea of God. The fact that man’s ideas about 
God change constitutes no valid reason for believing that the 
existence of God is affected thereby. Man’s ideas about the 
world change but the world is still with us. 

The chief difficulty about God is that He is invisible. A 
few individuals of great character surprise God at work and 
learn the secret of right Jiving, but the great majority of us 
stumble about in the dark. In pushing God farther and far- 
ther into the background some modern knowledge seems to have 
delimited Him entirely. The idea of God has lost vitality, and 
ceases to attract us. It is too vague for an age that demands 
exactness. 

We should remember, however, that science has not found 
any final cause, and that it is limited in its investigations by the 
material it employs to strictly physical activities. Science, as 
such, knows nothing about God because it is not seeking God: it 
is seeking the truth about the material world. It has gone so 
far now as to conclude that the reality that we call the world and 
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the universe is invisible, ceaselessly active, limitless in extent, 
all powerful in expression. Just what this unbounded activity 
is, no man knows. Science, then, is very nearly in agreement 
with. the faith of Paul, who wrote: “For the invisible things 
of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, even His everlasting 
power and divinity.’ (Rom. 1 : 20.) 

It should encourage us to reflect that the explanations 
offered by the atheists have no more weight than the explana- 
tions offered by the theists, because those explanations are 
merely the atheists’ attempt to explain differenily what the re- 
ligionist refers back to God. The atheist has no more valid 
reasoning to support his opinions than some of the theists have 
to prove their conclusions. And when we come face to face with 
ultimate reality, the theist appears to have much more to offer 
to a needy world, than the denier. The atheist has the same 
defect that is conspicuous in the fundamentalist—he is too sure; 


“his system is too complete; his conclusion is too secure! 


Then, too, faith has value. Even the exact scientist is 
obliged to form an hypothesis, to imagine what a result will be 
like, if certain factors are present in a given situation. So does 
the man of religious conviction frame his hypothesis in view of 
the existing situation. He says that, given the world as it is 
and man as he is, God is the only adequate explanation. And 
he is willing to admit that his idea of God is subject to changes 
necessitated by wider knowledge. His conviction remains that 
God is ‘‘within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.”’ 

An argument against the reality of God based upon the 
greatness of man is weak. All thoughtful persons gladly ac- 
knowledge the remarkable powers of man. The Psalmist was 
aware of man’s lofty character. Shakespeare acknowledged the 
unique place of man in the world. But to regard man as in- 
dependent and as an end in himself, and as beginning, contin- 
uing and concluding al] in himself, seems to imply too much. 
Man’s independence is only relative. He is dependent upon 
climate and geographical location for health and racial charac- 
teristics. He is dependent upon environment and society for 
education, for knowledge, and for self-expression. The world 
he inhabits was here before he arrived. The country in which 
he lives is a natural and historical development. The mastery 
over nature which he has thus far achieved is due to qualities 
within him which he did not place there, and which would not 
have developed except in response to stimuli from without. 
With all of his power and with great achievements to his credit, 
he inhabits a universe in which changes are so great and so sud- 
den that no one is justified in predicting how long human life 
may continue. Another ice-age would annihilate either a large 
part of or the entire race. 

Man lives in a world which is favorable to human life. - His 
table was spread before he was: ready to sit down to it. The 
question arises: Why such a favorable world? Another ques- 
tion is raised: Who set the table for man? 

Why? Whence? Whither? will continue to puzzle thought- 
ful people as they always have perplexed us. And these ques- 
tions are as vital to-day as at any other time, and the attempt to 
answer them by quoting a chemical formula does not bring as- 
surance to a candid mind. 

It is also a fact that, despite all the learned arguments where- 
by God is ruled out of the order of life, man still cherishes his 
faith in Reality. Repeatedly we are thrown back upon that 
tenacious religious desire, the thirst of the soul for God. Re- 
ligious interpretations always conclude that God exists. There 
is no finally convincing reason for believing that the universe is 
the result of chance. Neither is the denial of the Reality of God 
sufficiently supported to make it conclusive. The religious 
man, in the light of the accumulated wisdom of the ages and in 
the special knowledge of to-day, has good warrant for his belief 
in God. 

To say that because religion itself is an evolution of thought 
and conduct, therefore its object of worship is a delusion, is to 
argue beside the point. To maintain, because man has made 
a poor use of religion, that he has gone to war for his religious 


views, and has stooped to many varieties of inhuman conduct, 
and has played the hypocrite, is positive proof of his deluded 
state, is also to ignore the significance of the religious contribu- 
tion to progress. 

The reality of God does not depend upon man’s knowledge. 
The Reality existed before man, and will continue aiter human 
life has undergone its final change—even from everlasting to 
everlasting, Thou art God. Arguments in favor of belief in 
God or opposed to it, do not affect the Reality. God is! 

Can we know God? That is a different question, and each 
man must answer it for himself, for the final authority in re- 
ligion rests with the individual. Man must live in the light of 
his own experience. Some have claimed to know God. Jesus 
seems to have had no permanent doubts about God. He was 
convinced that there was a will of God for him to discover and 
to obey. Poets, artists, theologians, scientists, ditch-diggers, 
savages—all have believed in God. There was no agreement 
in the particular ideas held by these differing persons, but all 
believed in the ultimate Reality. Religious faith has always 
asserted the possibility of conscious communion between man 
and God. 

Tennyson wrote some lines (“The Ancient Sage,’’ p. 498 
which may help us in this connection: 


“Tf thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive » 
Into the temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central] altar, thou 
Mayst haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 
As if thou knewest, tho’ thou canst not know; 


“Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movyest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. Wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith!”’ 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Hair and the Hide 


This beheld I with mine own eyes. A woman from mine 
own country traveled abroad. And she bought for herself a 
Jeweled Bracelet and she paid therefore a thousand and four 
hundred Shekels. And the price did not cause her that she 
should bat an eye. And this same woman had a Scrap with a 
Donkey-boy over a tip of one more Piastre, the value of which 
is five pence. 

Now my friend Ralph Waldo Emerson, before he went 
abroad, always provided himself with a few Extra Shekels to be 
robbed of without losing his temper. And the same also I do. 

For there be few things so futile as to be wrathful over 
trifles. And the Smaller the trifie the more certain do men 
magnify it to a Principle—straining out the Gnat and gulping 
down the Camel. 

Now when I was a lad there dwelt nigh unto me a Back- 
woods Philosopher, who spake thus unto me, saying, Safed, 
Thou wilt surely save thyself a Heap of Worriment if thou shalt 
learn to let the Hair go with the Hide. 

And though I be neither a Tanner nor a Leather-dealer, 
yet do I know what he meant. And I am sure that a Large 
Proportion of the Quarrels and Vexations of life oceur over the 
Hair and not about the Hide. 

Wherefore have I sought to learn and to teach men not to 
exalt Trivialities into Occasions of Strife or Anger, but give due 
regard to the Large Issue, and let the Hair go with the Hide. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PUTTING IT MILDLY, A. CASE OF PERVERTED UNDER- 
STANDING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the issue of August 10, upon the workings 
of the law which confines hopeless criminals to prison for life, 
advocates the remarkable doctrine that no matter how certain it 
is that a man will make war upon society, killing for the fun of it, 
outraging women, making it unsafe for honest men to lie down 
to sleep or walk the streets, yet the hope that the criminal will 
yet have another opportunity to practise his crimes in freedom 
must not be taken away. With Herbert Hoover trying to make 
the highways safe for democracy it is natural that those who 
advocate defiance of the laws should work together. ‘The boot- 
legger, the advocate of Tammany politics, the crook, the paid 
defender of murderers who weeps in public at so much a case, 
the drunken auto drivers exasperated at the difficulty in getting 
their beer and gin, the disappointed office-seeker who hoped to 
ride into power by the breaking down of the support of the 
public for the Constitution and the laws, these naturally rally 
to the support of rioting crooks, most of whom should think 
themselves mercifully treated in that they are still alive. It is 
too bad that perverted Universalism should add the Christian 
Leader to the leadership of plans to give to all thugs an eternal 
hope that they may again have a full chance to kill and destroy. 

There are certain persons who prove determined at all 
costs to kill and steal and torture. ‘The only problem the state 
has in connection with this class is the problem of catching them 
and making them as harmless as possible. It is within the 
rightful tasks of the Universalist denomination to help catch 
them, help enforce the Jaw and to urge that they be given as 
much comfort during their life imprisonment as is consistent 
with their proper isolation from the women and children and 
honest men whom they desire to beat, rob and kill. The out- 
breaks in the prisons may have indicated that there was neglect 
and overcrowding as to their detention: they do not indicate 
that they should be turned out, ever, a predatory class, to break 
the bones or shoot holes in citizens or to frighten, torture or kill 
our women and children. They can keep on hoping just as well 
where they are as they can when running away after a crime or 
creeping up stairways to murder or rape or rob in the night. 
The underworld should have less hope of escaping permanent 
imprisonment, and the Christian Leader misuses the money given 
it by Christian people when it comes to the aid of the profes- 
sional crooks in the present battle between an honest President 
of the United States and the organized powers that seek to 
manage this country in the interests of anarchism, bootlegging 
and gangsters. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Orford, N. H. 


We do not know what this man is talking about. We print 
the letter hoping somebody may understand it. The only 
obvious thing about it is that he is neither discussing anything 
we have said in the Christian Leader nor expounding Universalism. 

The Editor. 


er 


PROFESSOR BUCKHAM’S IMMORALITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciate the courtesy of my good friend Prof. John 
Wright Buckham, in his letter of August 10, highly honoring my 
‘“neomparable service in helping America and the world to know 
Lincoln.” I regret that that labor has been lost on Dr. Buckham. 
His is the double sin of which Jeremiah complained; he neglects 
my fountain of living water and hews himself out broken cisterns 
which have no water. He still maintains that to have quoted 
Lincoln's exact words and to have read into them ideas which 
Lincoln would have repudiated is not immoral, but it is. The 
man who quoted the Bible as saying, “Judas went and hanged 
himself; go thou and do likewise,’’ made as correct a quotation as 


port. 


one that Dr. Buckham cites, and far better than the other one 
he uses. Yes, Dr. Buckham’s use of those quotations is im- 
moral. And I am not to be answered by his gentle satire ex- 
pressing the hope that I am not assuming a monopoly of inter- 
pretation of Abraham Lincoln. I must be privileged to assert 
such right of judgment as comes from long study of all available 
evidence as over against that of good men who snatch scraps of 
more or less authentic material away from its context and read 
into their quotations meanings at variance with the tenor of the 
entire document and with the known convictions of Abraham 
Lincoln. And it is because Dr. Buckham knows so well the 
vice of the “‘proof-text method’’ in the sphere of Biblical study 
that I hold him to stern account for his misuse of this same 
method in dealing with Lincoln. ’ 

I allude again to the two passages Dr. Buckham quotes. 
One is from Lincoln’s sophomoric address on ‘’The Perpetuation 
of American Institutions’’ delivered in Springfield, Illinois, soon 
after his removal there. It was the first speech of his that ever 
got into print. It was a piece of strained and artificial stump 
oratory. He was calling on America to hew out her own road 
to glory; no other nation could ever whip us; we were big enough 
to lick all creation. That speech, which is familiar to all Lin- 
coln authors, is a new discovery to Dr. Buckham, who derives 
from it Lincoln’s pacifism, which Dr. Buckham declares to be 
like that of Christ and Dr. Buckham. The speech as a whole 
does not sustain Dr. Buckham’s interpretation. 

As for the other, he says, naively, and with a smile that is 
childlike and bland: ‘‘Dr. Barton says that this speech was lost. 
When, then, did Mr. Sandburg secure the report of it which he 
has given?’’ 

Pardon me if I smile. 

Lincoln’s ‘‘Lost Speech’’ was not reported. The reason 
given is that the reporters were so carried away by Lincoln’s 
eloquence that they did not take it down. The real reason is 
that Lincoln was so carried away with his own eloquence he 
thought better not to give to the newspaper men an account of 
what he had said. And, as the fish that breaks from the hook is 
the largest, the “‘lost speech’? became famous. Forty years 
after it was delivered, a man who had heard it tried to reproduce 
it from memory. ‘There is where Mr. Sandburg and all the rest 
of us got it. When Dr. Buckham says it is finer than the Gettys- 
burg address he pays a high compliment to Henry C. Whitney. 

William E. Barton. 

Foxboro, Mass. 

* * 


AFAINST FOREIGN MISSIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently in conversation with a young man of college train- 
ing active in the Evangelical ministry, he told me that his 
church insisted on paying over one-fourth of the annual budget 
for foreign missions. This means that the clerical salary does 
not amount to a living wage and that he must enter the life 
insurance business to gain a sufficient income. 

It is very doubtful if the loss of a trained man and the re- 
duced status of a church here has any compensating advantage 
over the seas among an alien people. In fact, the amount of 
money spent for foreign missions is even greater than the statis- 
tics report, for living standards so vary and the purchasing power 
of American money in foreign lands is so much greater than it is 
at home. 

This general trend affects our relation to our Universalist 
Mission in Japan. We may applaud the establishment of the 
mission forty years ago and also the constancy which has since 
supported it, and may yet question the wisdom of further sup- 
If a mission can not become self-supporting within two 
generations, when will it? 

The modest volume of the annual Register or Year Book of 
some forty years ago listed some 900 churches and 700 minis- 
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ters. The present year more elaborate Year Book carries the 
names of upwards of 600 churches and ministers. 

The fathers did not contemplate reducing the number of 
churches here while the appropriations for Japan grew apace. 
If we can not build churches at home where our gospel has been 
known for a century, what reasonable promise is there of vitally 
affecting the religious life of an alien and distant people? 

To reduce the local parish budget because response is made 
to convention campaign drives, results in weakening the smaller 
churches and their later loss. Our greatest denominational 
need to-day is an increased number of operating parish centers. 

The old heroism of “saving the heathen’’ in foreign lands 
has pretty much gone, for modern science and commerce have 
made the world one great neighborhood and, on closer acquaint- 
ance, we think more highly of the value of the native religions 
and we realize increasingly that the heathen—the unchurched— 
are quite as apt to be found in the rural or the metropolitan dis- 
tricts of the United States as beyond the seas. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

* * 


HIGH PRAISE FOR CARY AND THE JAPAN MISSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have the privilege of saying through your columns 
how much I am indebted to the Universalist body for their 
support of such a fine missionary in Tokyo as Dr. H. M. Cary. 
I arrived in Tokyo last November, ill with typhoid fever, and 
was taken to St. Luke’s International Hospital, where for six 
weeks, including Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s, 
I was a pretty miserable person in a strange land. 

Within a few days after my arrival at the hospital, a very 
handsome bunch of flowers, containing a card of a totally un- 
known person, came to my room. This was only the first of 
such expressions, including reading matter, etc., which I re- 
ceived from one whom I learned to be in charge of the Univer- 
salist Mission. ‘These courtesies were extended also to Mrs. 
Lathrop and Mrs. Sydney B. Snow, who were domiciled in the 
Imperial Hotel. They were able to enjoy an interesting day at 
the Mission and the School, which I regret I was unable, on 
account of weakness, to visit before leaving Japan. How Dr. 
Cary discovered my arrival and my plight, I have no idea; but 
I prophesy that his genius in detecting the presence of Western 
Liberals in the Orient is certain’ to make the Mission a center of 
liberalism of real potency. 

May I sign myself, gratefully, 

John Howland Lathrop. 

Minister of the First Unitarian 

Congregational Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been an interested reader of Dr. Sheldon Shepard’s 
article, ““Wanted, a Technique,’ and the criticisms, etc., that 
have followed. After reading Cornelius Greenway’s caustic 
and sareastic comment, I can not help replying also. Mr. 
Greenway certainly does lack charity as well as Christian for- 
bearance. 

Perhaps Dr. Shepard’s article may have been vague to 
some people, although it has been highly commended by noted, 
thinking people in this section of the country, and perhaps Dr. 
Shepard, coming from another denomination, may need to be 
instructed in Universalist ways and methods, but would it not 
be more Christianlike and helpful to do it in a different manner, 
to express a more helpful, brotherly attitude than has been shown 
by our editor and others? 

Is it not a great compliment to Universalism that one 
brought up a Methodist, as Dr. Shepard was, broadened from 
that faith to Congregationalism, and eventually recognized a 
still greater, broader faith and united with the Universalist 
Church? Why not help and encourage all such new additions 
to our church, rather than discourage and antagonize them? 


If some of our Eastern brothers could know of Dr. Shepard’s 
hard work, and listen to some of the fine, helpful, Universalist 
sermons he is preaching for the betterment of all mankind, and 
if they could hear some of the wonderful words of praise from 
both our Eastern visitors and ministers and laymen of other 
denominations here in Los Angeles, they would realize the splen- 
did work that he is trying to do. Endevoring, as he is, to 
build up a parish that is struggling to meet its expenses, and to 
build a church that will be felt for its large, liberal attitude in 
this big city of Los Angeles where there is no other Universalist 
church, isn’t it the duty of every one of us Universalists, either 
East or West, to assist him all we can? 

Think it over, Mr. Editor and others. 

HOM. 2; 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


We wish to advise this correspondent and all others that 
practically everything sent to this office to which the writer 
does not attach his name and address goes into the waste-basket. 
We make an exception in this case for reasons sufficient to our- 
selves. We are happy to express agreement with our corre- 
spondent about the duty of helping one another. But to help 
aman, must one agree with his ideas in every respect? The Hast 
is not criticising the West. The sharpest letters in this little 
debate (which have gone into the waste-basket) came from 
California and took issue with the ideas of Sheldon Shepard. 

The Editor. 
* * 


GRESHAM’S LAW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are now having a simple and somewhat amusing illus- 
tration of an important economic fact. 

Some people are puzzled because they are receiving very few 
of the “pretty little bills’ that the banks have been paying out 
since July 10, and others are disappointed or even indignant. 

The explanation is: Gresham’s Law. Under some circum- 
stances this law is of far-reaching consequence. In 1857 Mr. 
H. D. Macleod gave it clear statement and credited its first 
formulation to Sir Thomas Gresham (1858), although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it had been understood by Copernicus and other early 
students. 

In the fewest possible words the law is: ‘‘Bad money drives 
out good.’”’ Macleod said: ‘“The worst form of currency in cir- 
culation regulates the value of the whole currency and drives all 
other forms out of circulation.’’ The words ‘“‘bad”’ and ‘“‘worst’’ 
refer to that which for any reason (even an unfounded suspicion 
or childish whim) is undesirable in the thought of the general 
public. 

Less desirable money, if legal tender, is always paid out, 
while more desirable money is withheld. 

So to-day the old and larger bills, now soiled and lacking 
the charm of novelty, are used in current business, while the new 
bills, clean and convenient and interesting because ‘‘different,’’ 
are tucked away in the innermost pockets. That any new bills 
are passed on by those who receive them from the banks indicates 
either that the recipients have no other money or that they 
are not particularly partial to money that is fresh and novel. 

A lady said: “This looks like toy money and I like it. The 
grocer can have the big, dirty greenback.’’ 

The present demonstration of Gresham’s law is hardly more 
than amusing. It may impress upon us, however, the fact of 
what would happen if any government shou'd try to foist upon 
its people a currency that was for any reason unpopular. Sup- 
pose bills were to be issued which were not, like all now current 
in America, freely redeemable in coin. Soon those would be the 
only bills in circulation. Suppose some government were to put 
forth coins slightly lighter than those previously in use (an old 
device of the kings). Soon all the old coins would be hoarded 
and only the new ones would be paid out. 

So, in the year 1929, we are in a way to learn an economic 
truth that some day it may be worth while to remember. 

Ezra Forthright. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


All our minds are turning toward the Washington Conven- 
tions next October. It is not too early to make definite plans 


to be there. All signs point to a large attendance at all of the 
Conventions. Reservations for desirable rooms should be made 
at once. 


We give herewith a summary of information regarding the 
Conventions which we hope will be of help to all our people. 
Further details will be published later. 


Convention Dates 


October 19-22, inclusive—General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

October 22—Ministers’ Meeting. 

October 22-23—-Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

October 23-27, inclusive—Universalist General Convention. 


Conventions—How Composed 


The following extracts from the constitutions and by-laws 
of the various organizations define the requirements for mem- 
bership in each Convention: 

General Convention—‘“‘This Convention shall be composed, 
first, of its officers; second, of the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer of each State Convention in its fellow- 
ship; third, of the several district, regional or State Superin- 
tendents; fourth, of all ordained clergymen in fellowship whether 
with a State Convention or with the General Convention; fifth, 
of two lay delegates, of whom one shall be a man and one a 
woman, from each parish in fellowship. To be entitled to such 
lay delegates every parish must maintain its legal existence and 
support public worship regularly and make a contribution on 
quota to the General Convention in such manner as the latter 
may prescribe.”’ 

Women’s National Missionary Association—‘‘This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed of its 
officers, presidents of unorganized states, presidents and secre- 
taries of auxiliary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any woman’s auxiliary 
missionary society paying the annual dues and working for 
church extension, from any state, District of Columbia, or other 
territory within the jurisdiction of the Association. Twenty 
members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting of the As- 
sociation.” 

General Sunday School Association—‘‘This Association 
shall be composed of all Sunday schools of the Association. The 
right to participate and vote in the meetings of this organization 
shall belong to the officers of the Association, the officers of the 
several Universalist State Associations, all Universalist clergy- 
men, all superintendents of, and the elected delegates from, 
Universalist Sunday schools. The number of delegates shall 
be three from each Sunday school, and one additional for each 
fifty members or fraction thereof in excess of one hundred mem- 
bers.”’ 

Places of Meeting 


The Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Avenue at L Street, 
N. W., will be the headquarters and meeting place for all sessions 
of the various Conventions unless otherwise noted. The ex- 
cellent facilities of this beautiful hotel have been put at our dis- 
posal by the management, with a variety of meeting rooms 
available. 

The general business sessions will be held in the ball room of 
the Mayflower, with conferences and smaller meetings in rooms 
to be announced. 7 

The evening sessions, except the opening session of the 
General Convention on Wednesday and the Sunday evening 
service on October 27, will be in the Mayflower ball room. 

The Sunday morning services on October 20 and 27 will be 
in the Ambassador Theater, where the regular services of the 


Washington church are held pending the completion of the 
National Memorial Church. 

The opening service of the General Convention with the 
occasional sermon will be held in All Souls Unitarian Church 
on 16th Street and Columbia Road. 


Hotels 


The Mayflower will be the headquarters hotel. The man- 
agement has given us unusually attractive rates for such a high 
grade hotel. These are published in another section of the 
Leader. For parties whose members wish to room together, 
suites for from four to eleven people may be secured very reason- 
ably. 

Other hotels near by are also listed in the Leader. A list 
of garages for those who wish to drive to Washington will soon 
be published. e 

For all information in regard to hotels and reservations 
write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, chairman Hotel Committee, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Make your reservations early. 


Sight-Seeing and Recreation 


Many visitors at the Conventions will desire to combine 
sight-seeing in Washington with the business and inspirational 
features. This should be done, as Washington is rich in oppor- 
tunities for interesting trips. 

The Program Committee of the General Convention is 
definitely taking this fact into account. The business sessions 
of the Convention are scheduled from nine a. m. to one p. m. 
for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, leaving the afternoons free 
for recreation. Some of the Commissions are planning round 
table conferences for those who are interested, to be held on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. 

A golf tournament, possibly between ministers and lay- 
men, has been suggested. If enough people are interested in 
this it will be arranged. Write the Executive Secretary, 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass., if you think this would be an in- 
teresting feature. 

Horseback riding, tramping, boat rides and other recrea- 
tional features will be available to those who may wish to take 
advantage of them. Full information will be supplied by a 
special local committee which has this in charge. 

It is hoped that these provisions of special times and facili- 
ties for recreation will enable delegates to attend all of the regular 
sessions of the Convention, that its important business may be 
transacted with a large attendance present. 


Railroad Rates 


The various Railroad Trunk Line Associations have granted 
reduced rates of a fare and one-half for the round trip on the 
certificate plan. This plan requires you to secure a certificate 
from the agent who sells you your ticket to Washington at the 
regular rate. This certificate must be made to you as an attend- 
ant at the Universalist General Convention, no matter to which 
Convention you may be a delegate. On arrival at the May- 
flower Hotel this certificate must be turned over to the chairman 
of the Transportation Committee, the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D., or to some one he may delegate for this purpose. If and 
when 150 certificates have been received they will be validated 
by the railroad agent and you can buy a return trip ticket to 
your starting point at one-half the regular fare. Clergy tickets 
do not count toward the necessary total of certificates required. 
Reduced rates on the return trip are not guaranteed, but are 
wholly conditioned on receiving 150 certificates. 

Details as to this plan and information regarding rates will 
be published later. 

Information regarding transportation will be furnished by 
the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., chairman, 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or the General Convention Office, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., on request. 
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A Restatement of Christian Theology 


The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity. By John Baillie. (Scrib- 
ners. $2.00.) 


It is not often that a theological dis- 
cussion is so readable and so vital that it 
holds one from beginning to end in a 
single reading. But I have had that ex- 
perience with Dr. Baillie’s book on Jesus 
and Modern Christianity. And excellent 
reading it made for a Sunday evening. It 
is so lucid and so fair in statement, so 
genuinely sympathetic to modern feel- 
jing, so unlaboriously learned, that it 
commands respect throughout. If it 
reaches on some points what readers 
trained in the liberal tradition will feel to 
be conservative conclusions, the honest 
reader will at least grant that the con- 
clusions are those of real thought and not 
the rationalizations of a man determined 
to believe. 

We referred not long ago in these col- 
umns to the same author’s ‘‘The Inter- 
pretation of Religion,’’ commending it 
with some enthusiasm as a new departure 
in apologetics. Thisnew book, commended 
by the Religious Book Club as its selec- 
tion for July, is really a completion of the 
former, perhaps we. may say an expansion 
of some of its last paragraphs. The point 
of view thus given fuller expression is 
now made more congenial to the modern 
mind. 

Dr. Baillie rejects the view that the 
Christian story is nothing more than a 
symbolic myth. Of course there is a 
symbolic quality which ‘‘must ever at- 
tach to our human thinking about ul- 
timate reality,’’ but whatever there is of 
the symbol in the Christian story, there 
keeps breaking through a true history and 
an actual event; certainly no myth known 
as such could inspire what Christianity 
has inspired in men’s lives. By contrast 
with a symbolic interpretation of the 
‘story, Dr. Baillie takes the traditional 
Christology as intending to give us direct 
truth, and then sets out to rethink or re- 
cast it in such a way as to make it “‘ade- 
quate to our deepest and most recent 
insights.”’ 

Christianity started, Dr. Baillie makes 
very clear, in an experience of fellowship. 
This was, we can see from the New Testa- 
ment, a triangular relationship “in which 
the Christian’s attitude to God is very 
closely related to his attitude to his Chris- 
tian brethren, and in which his attitude 
to his Christian brethren is modeled after 
the pattern of God’s attitude to him.” 
The brotherly love which is the man-to- 
man part of this experience is ‘‘the trans- 
ference, by an act of imaginative sympathy, 
to all those with whom we have in any 
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wise to do, of those sentiments of tender- 
ness and affection which even the meanest 
of us bestow upon our flesh and blood.’’ 
But it is much more than tenderness and 
affection, it is redemptive love that does 
not count the cost. So also the God-to- 
man aspect of fellowship is a love that 
suffers in order to win the loved one— 
“behind the cruelty of circumstance and 
behind the heart’s despairing battle with 
itself there stands eternally a Love that 
suffers for our sakes.”’ 

A chapter entitled ‘‘Christ the Founder’’ 
emphasizes the fact that their religion 
came to the early Christians not through 
abstract thinking but through contact 
with a living personality. Jesus always 
had a double significance for his followers; 
the simpler of these meanings was that 
which found expression in the claim that 
he was the Founder of their faith. To the 
first followers he was Teacher and they 
were pupils (we have kept the Elizabethan 
“master”? and “disciple’’), and later fol- 
lowers retained this description of their 
relation to Jesus. But his teaching of his 
Way was that higher teaching which is 
concerned not to prescribe a new code 
but to suggest a new outlook. Nowthis 
relationship has some advantage—our 
spiritual aspirations are focused in a 
concrete historical memory and in loyalty 
to a single historical figure. But there are 
disadvantages, promptly seen when we 
seek to commend Christianity to those of 
another faith; they may recognize in Chris- 
tian ideals and teaching much that they 
can accept, but they find it a limitation, 
a stumbling block, to be called on to con- 
centrate all their religious interest and 
loyalty on one figure. 

Shall we then cease to focus our Chris- 
tian life and thought upon Jesus and form- 
ulate rather a body of principles detached 
altogether from the historical and personal 
context which some feel to be a limit to 
the universal appeal of Christianity? Dr. 
Baillie thinks not. Such a change involves, 
he believes, a curtailment of its significance 
and of its power. “It is useless to hope 
that a body of principles can ever do for 
men what the Gospel story has done for 
them. Words, words—we grow so weary 
of them! The world, we feel, is too full of 
talk, too full of good advice! But we 
thank God that once at least the word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld its glory.’’ Here, of course, as 
Dr. Baillie knows, there are many “‘liber- 
als’’ who part company with him. They 
remain assured that if men will not and 
do not respond to the appeal of high prin- 
ciples which are stated in universal terms 
and which derive their authority solely 
from their truth and their validity for 
life, the fault is not with the principles » 
but with men, and lies in their stupidity, 
preoccupation with low aims, ignorance, 


oppression by others, or economic slavery. 
The issue is a vital one, but statement 
and counter-statement will not settle it; 
time alone will show whether the values of 
a religion, or even of an ethic, can survive 
such detachment. We recall the words 
of Dr. Jacks, which the author himself 
elsewhere quotes: “‘The Gospel is neither 
a sermon, nor a treatise on religion; but a 
story, which tells how Christianity began 
in something that happened, in a deed that 
was done, in a life that was lived... . 
Something to talk about, something worth 
talking about, was furnished before the 
talking began.’’ No wonder there are 
liberals who feel that Dr. Jacks has 
abandoned their position, for the implica- 
tions of such a statement are far-reaching. 
The remainder of Baillie’s book is an 
exposition of some of these implications. 

The question agitated among scholars 
for two or three generations—Jesus or 
Paul?—receives careful treatment in a 
chapter which shows the author an inde- 
pendent student of the materials. He finds 
that the conception and the realization 
of the new way of fellowship may be 
traced back in the fullest way to the 
spiritual insight of the historic Jesus. 
Love, redemptive and suffering, found its 
clearest proclamation and fullest exemplar 
in him. At heart the two religions, that 
of Jesus and that about him, are one and 
the same. And it was the impression 
Jesus made on his disciples which first 
suggested to them the deeper significance 
represented by the conception that ‘‘God 
was in Christ.’’ 

At this point Dr. Baillie reaches the 
theological barrier which definitely separ- 
ates him from those liberals who complete- 
ly reject the traditional Christology. He 
sees, as tradition has always seen, in the 
events of Jesus’ life and death, not merely 
a record of human faith but a record also 
of divine grace. We are here in the pres- 
ence of a mystery, which is of course true 
wherever we meet what we take to be 
manifestations of God. ‘How are we to 
read this mystery? There is no reading 
of it, so long as we stand upon our human 
self-sufficiency, believing our conquests 
to be nothing but the fruit of our own vi- 
tality and initiative. A view of life 
which leaves no room, behind and around 
our proud human achievements, for the 
gift of divine grace can never hope to find 
any meaning in the declaration that ‘God 
was in Christ.’... The outstanding 
fact of the spiritual life is not, after all, 
that we seek the Good (for that we do but 
brokenly and fitfully), but that the Good 
seeks us and lays upon us its imperious 
claim; and the primary data of the spiritual 
life are not the little things we succeed in 
doing, but the great things that we feel 
are being required of us by a Reality that 
far transcends our finite selfhood. And of 
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the larger and longer story of humanity 
as a whole the same thing is true. It is 
not only a story of human faith, but also 
a story of divine grace. . . . In short, it 
is a story, not merely of something 
achieved, but also of something received.”’ 

That passage seems to me to state very 
clearly the issue between those who (with 
an unfortunate appropriation of an old 
name which has a larger significance) are 
calling themselves ‘‘humanists’’ and those 
who hold on to a theistic interpretation 
of evolution. It will not do to say that 
there is no issue and that the two posi- 
tions are compatible. A generous and 
inclusive fellowship is, of course, possible, 
and should be taken for granted, between 
men who have chosen to take opposite 
sides, in the sense that they can respect 
each other’s sincerity and earnestness in 
‘the pursuit of truth and the application of 
truth to life. But they are standing for 
different religions. Without specifically 
referring to any such controversy as en- 
gages the attention of religious communions 
in which ‘humanists’ are claiming to 
be the true representatives of liberalism, 
Dr. Baillie seems to us to succeed in mak- 
ing clear the profound and far-reaching 
nature of. the issue. THe insists that we 
can not reach a complete statement of 
the meaning of Jesus for religion until we 
take account of his double significance as 
the highest point to which our human race 
has reached in its search for the Divine, 
‘a human brother to the lowliest among 
us,’’ and also as the evidence of “God’s 
generosity to all men’’ The perfect 
manhood of Jesus is a gift even more 
fundamentally than it is an achievement. 
The deepest sentiment to which it has 
given rise in the minds of Christians 
throughout all ages is not pride and self- 
congratulation at something our race has 
produced, but rather gratitude at some- 
thing which it has received.”’ 

Three closing chapters discuss some 
doctrines of the Person of Christ which 
are unsatisfactory to the modern mind, 
at any rate in their traditional dress. 
Great truths were embodied, or embedded, 
in these doctrines, but they call for re- 
statement. Dr. Baillie is frankness and 
honesty itself when he considers these 
stumbling blocks. ‘“‘I think we shall all 
agree that for the practise of piety and the 
proper worship of God’’—and what else 
can be added save redemptive service of 
man to complete our religious needs?— 
‘we need no more of the doctrine of the 
Trinity than there is in the New Testa- 
ment.’’ And this remark follows a dem- 
onstration that for the doctrine as it 
found expression in the later creeds there 
is no support in the New Testament, un- 
less it be that the religion there depicted 
has a three-fold aspect. 

If those who feel at home in the liberal 
communions will give careful reading to 
this book, looking for what they can com- 
mend and not seeking opportunities for 
dissent, they will find more than a gesture 
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of reconciliation; they will find the honest 
conclusions of a thinker who has entered 
into the doubts and difficulties of our age, 
a scholar who is the master of his intel- 
lectual tools and not their servant, a 
Christian gentleman who knows how to 
approach thorny questions with generous 
respect for those who differ, a son of our 
generation who entertains a profound hope 
that all men who seek God may find each 
other. ‘Surely we ought to look upon our 
Christianity, not as excluding, but rather 
as including, the light that there was in 
other streams of religious tradition. Sure- 
ly the only properly inclusive definition of 
Christianity is that it is the religion of all 
those who love God with heart and soul 
and strength and mind, and their neigh- 
bors as themselves. That, at all events, 
was the only definition of it that was 
ever offered by our Lord Himself.’’ 
AEB. Se 


* * * 


MID-WEST Y. P. C. U. INSTITUTE 
Vesta Keach 


The annual Mid-West Institute of the 
Y. P. C. U. was held at Turkey Run State 
Park, Marshall, Indiana, July 28-Aug. 4. 
From the minute Sidney Esten welcomed 
us on our entering the park until the fare- 
wells were said Sunday afternoon, the 
occasion was a success. Numbers do not 
make an institute, and though there were 
only ten at our table throughout the en- 
tire period we were able to get closer to 
each other and to derive benefits which 
would have been impossible in a larger 
group. 

A cabin, the Bee-Hive Inn, was put at 
our disposal, and because of its seclusion 
most of the classes were held on the porch 
or on a mossy and most beautiful spot just 
back of the cabin overlooking Turkey Run 
Hollow. Each morning found us up at 
7.15 for devotionals, which were con- 
ducted by different members of the group 
each day. At 7.30 we enjoyed a delicious 
breakfast in the hotel dining room. In 
fact we could write volumes about the 
food at Turkey Run and the kindly hos- 
pitality extended us by the hotel people. 
Second helpings of everything and cooked 
to a queen’s taste! 
much as we lost going over the trails! 

At 8.20 classes began with a discussion of 
and general information absorption about 
Universalist Missions, led by Vesta Keach, 
vice-president of Illinois State Board. A 
little test at the end of the week showed 
quite a bit of information acquired and 
some ideas clarified. At the end of the 
course a program of World Friendship 
activities was planned for a regular local 
Y_ PR: GC. U. year: 

Harold Lumsden followed with a help- 
ful class in worship. We studied the 
essentials of true worship and worked out 
many of the details, which not only helped 
us to lead the week’s devotional meetings 
but will improve the worship in the meet- 
ings of the local unions represented, with- 


We gained twice as- 
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out a doubt. It was interesting to make 
this study and then go out into a place 
like Rocky Hollow and find that we could 
commune with God in another way also, 
if we were intune. It is a fact that many 
people need the mechanics to put them 
in the right attitude, and perhaps it is 
just as well. Church attendance would 
not be very large on certain rainy Sunday 
mornings if we had to go to the Hollow. 

The class which was the most interest- 
ing, probably because of the newness and 
wonder of it, was the one taught by Sid- 
ney Esten called, “Through Nature to 
God.’”’ Sidney is State Ornithologist of 
Indiana, and with his family, consisting 
at present of Mrs. Esten, their small 
daughter, Virginia, two young but very 
trustworthy and efficient guides, Rex and 
Freddie, and two pet coons, Rex, Jr., and 
Freddie, Jr., lives at the park during 
eleven weeks of the summer. His course 
took us into many different fields during 
the week, opening an entire new world to 
some of us. He told us of birds, flowers, 
trees, rocks, hills, ferns, mosses, animals, 
and much else, but always sticking closely 
to the “‘real’’ life of the earth. Not one 
of us but felt closer to our Maker when he 
was through. 

Our beloved Dr. Baner of Akron, Ohio, 
who needs no introduction to Leader 
readers, taught the last class, on the sub- 
ject of Leadership, and a most worth while 
class it was. He discussed the qualities of 
leadership, and made the assertion that 
the same qualities which made a leader 
for good might also make a leader for bad. 
He discussed the need of leadership in the 
home, the school, the church, in the pro- 
fessions and in business. 

Twelve was the dinner hour. Follow- 
ing the meal we enjoyed a short rest 
(usually spent in writing letters, as that 
was the only opportunity), and then the 
hikes! Sidney had planned for us to cover 
the most important points during the 
week, and under the leadership of Rex and 
Freddie we had some splendid trips. The 
writer claims to be one of the few who took 
all of the hikes offered, ten in all. On 
two mornings we took bird hikes at 5.30, 
spotting about twenty-three different 
birds, while the guides saw or heard 
approximately twice that many. One 
afternoon was spent in visiting the Shades. 

Every afternoon from 4 to 6 we were 
left to our own devices, to swim in Sugar 
Creek, play tennis, .or just be lazy. Re- 
treat was at five minutes after 6, when we 
told the sun good-night down on Sunset 
Point and then rushed to the dining 
room. 

Seven each evening found us in the old 
log church a short distance from the 
hotel for evening worship. Some of the 
meetings held there were very fine, and 
although the pews were hard and the 
light dim we felt very close to God in that 
primitive ‘‘meeting-house.”’ 

The Friendship Circle was always the 

(Continued on page 1084) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

Aug. 25-31. Murray Grove, 

River, N. J. (Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 

Aug. 25-31. Durham, N. H. (Northern 

New England Summer School); Head- 

quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Aug. 25-31. Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHECKING UP ON MYSELF 
Carl A. Hempel 


(Talk at an opening service in the church 
schoo! at Lynn, Mass.) 

A. boy went into a business office, 
stepped up to the proprietor and said, 
“Please sir, may I use your telephone?’’ 
Receiving permission, he called a num- 
ber, which was familiar to the man, and 
this conversation ensued: ‘“‘Hello, is this 
Blank & Co?” “Yes.’’ “Would you 
like to hire an errand boy?’’ Back came 
the answer, “‘No, we have an errand boy.” 
“But,’’ continued the boy, “‘wouldn’t you 
like to make a change?” ‘‘No,’’ answered 
the man on the other end of the line, 
“we have a good errand boy now, and 
don’t need another.’ But the boy was 
persistent. “But, sir, if you could hire a 
real live wire, wouldn’t you make a 
change?’’ The boy smiled as he got the 
answer, ‘No, we have a real live wire 
now and are perfectly satisfied; we don’t 
want to change.’’ The boy hung up the 
receiver and turned to thank the owner, 
who said, “Why, I thought, son, that you 
worked for the firm that you just called.’ 
“Sure I do,’’ responded the boy, “I was 
simply checking up on myself.”’ 

“Checking up on myself!’ How would 
that work with you? That youngster was 
some different from another boy who said, 
“There’s nothing ahead of me in this 
office, why should I work hard?” He did 
not know that there’s usually something 
behind such a boy—and pretty close, too. 

Or another boy in a certain grocery 
store who leaned with both elbows on the 
counter, waiting for trade to come to his 
end, rather than being alert to serve cus- 
tomers where they might stop. What kind 
of answers would that company give to that 
boy who was checking up on himself? 

What kind of answers would you get 
from the principal of your school to the 
following questions: ‘‘Does he get his 
lessons?’’ ‘‘Does he obey the regula- 
tions?’ ‘Is he co-operative with the 
authorities?”’ 

What kind of opinion would you get 
from those who know you, if you should 
ask: “Is he kind?’’ ‘‘Does she meet you 
with a pleasant smile?’’ Kindness and 
smiles make good impressions. Some one 
has said, ‘Look pleasant, some one is al- 
ways taking your picture.’’ Those who 
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* AN IMPORTANT COMMIT- 
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* The Committee on Recommend- 
* ations and Resolutions for the * 
* Washington Convention will have * 
* extremely important business for * 
* its consideration. Thisisthe group * 
* of thoughtful men and women * 
* whose report will furnish a basis * 
* for most of the action taken. Itis * 
* already at work on its preliminary * 
* duties and early in September each * 
* member will have an advance copy * 
* of the report of the Executive * 
<SBoard: Be 
* The roster of the committee is as * 
* follows: 7 
* Rey. Seth R. Brooks, Massachu- * 
5 setts, chairman. * 
* Rev. Weston A. Cate, New Hamp- * 
= shire. * 
* Mr. Haynie Summers, Georgia. = 
* Mr. William M. Lawrence, Ohio. * 
* Mrs. A. S. Yantis, Vermont. 3 
* Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mas- * 
sachusetts. * 
* Rev. Clifford W. Collins, Connecti- * 
* cut. is 
* Rev. Max Kapp, Massachusetts. : 
* Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, Japan. * 
* Mrs. W. H. Skeels, New York. a 
* Mr. Richard Bird, Illinois. * 
* Rev. Harold Niles, Colorado. * 
* Miss Bessie Sprague, Massachu- * 
* setts. é 
* Rev. Sheldon Shepard, California. * 
* Miss Susan M. Andrews, Maine. ~* 
* Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, New * 
= Jersey. * 
* = 
* * 
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bring sunshine into the lives of others can 
not keep it from themselves. ‘The test of a 
man, a boy, or a girl, is what his neighbors 
think of him.” 

What kind of answer would you get 
from your own mother, if you stopped at 
the nearest telephone booth and called 
her up, right after you had left home 
in the morning, and asked: ‘‘What kind 
of a daughter is she anyway? Was she 
ready to help you with last night’s dishes? 
Was she courteous this morning and ap- 
preciative for all that her mother does for 
her?’”’?’ And that son—How did he leave 
his room this morning? Did he slam the 
door, and without even a “good-by,’’ 
start for school? 

What kind of answer do you get from 
your Heavenly Father, as that still small 
voice, your conscience, God speaking to 
you, stamps with approval or disapproval 
every act, every thought, every impulse, 
that comes into your life? ‘Conscience 


is the voice of God in the soul” urging 
men to do right. 

That boy was satisfied with his answers. 
Are you? 


* x 


SUPERLATIVES AT FERRY BEACH 


No one disputed Mr. Hempel. 

A veteran of many institutes and there- 
fore entirely competent to judge, this be- 
loved dean declared that the school of 
1929 was the best ever held at Ferry Beach. 
No one contradicted. Then he added that 
it was by far the best. No one disagreed. 

It was not the largest. Due partly to 
the Atlanta convention and partly to the 
Washington convention, the numbers 
were slightly lower than in 1928. The 
registration of ninety-one members, how- 
ever, was creditable and, everything con- 
sidered, remarkable. 

“The people had a mind to work,”’ the 
result being that there was gentfine 
accomplishment. LEighty-eight standard 
eredits were won (counting toward the 
diplomas of the International Council of 
Religious Education), while many more 
were gained in the less exacting courses. 

Ten students were graduated with im- 
pressive ceremonies on Saturday morning, 
one being Miss Alice Blanchard, honored 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard. 
Miss Blanchard was obliged to attend 
classes in-a wheel chair, but her invincible 
spirit sustained her to the end. 

The recreations were unusually jolly 
and satisfactory, among the outstanding 
being stunt night and the society circus. 
No casual visitor would suspect the amount 
of dramatic and athletic talent that can 
be mustered at a Ferry Beach institute. 

Food and ‘service were good. The 
weather was pleasant. Everybody helped 
everybody else to have a good time. 

The institute was uniguely successful 
because of the prevailing spirit of fellow- 
ship and co-operation. To that spirit 
Mr. Collins, preacher of the occasional 
sermon, largely contributed, as did others 
who spoke and sang at the devotional 
services in the parlor and at the vespers 
on the beach. 

= = 
TWO YOUNG WOMEN AND TWO 
OTHERS 


Misses Grace Gilmore and Dorothy 
Gilmore, charming young women from 
our school in Hartford, Conn., have both 
had perfect attendance records for over 
eight years. It is doubtful if in any other 
family we have two sisters who have been 
as constant. 

Up in Springfield are two fine American 
maidens, not sisters but chums, who are 
proud of their pins and bars indicating 
perfect records for ten years. Their names 
are Miss Jeanette Lewis and Miss Harriet 
Stevens. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISSION STUDY 1929-30 


The theme of the Mission Study for the 
coming winter is the tracing of the his- 
tory of Christianity from its inception at 
Jerusalem in the lifetime of the Christ to 
the present decade. It aims to present 
not alone the historic aspects of the growth 
of Christianity but the spread of Christ’s 
teachings through the medium of man’s 
travels and the interpretations of the 
various ages and the varying divisions 
of the Christian Church. It tries to 
trace the gradual change in emphasis 
down through the centuries and to bring 
us to the problems of to-day with the 
light of past ages upon them and the 
present outlook of a new World Friend- 
ship engendered by the current inter- 
pretation of those teachings to-day. 

The study book, “From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem,’’ has been written by Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, a woman of wide 
experience, with a firm grasp of world 
events and a clear knowledge of the trend 
of the times in religious matters. Her 
theological ideas are not the same as 
the Universalist ideas and her phraseology 
is not what we should use, so perhaps the 
book will seem not to be the one we should 
use for this year. 

There is no other book in print which 
puts before us in any more satisfactory 
way the subject material of the study. 
The subject matter is so important and so 
interesting that it ought to make a Jarge 
appeal to a]] thinking women. We.are all 
ignorant of the history of the Christian 
Church and we all want to know more of 
it in order to clearly define what we believe 
ourselves. We all want to know the 
trends of religious thinking so that we may 
more intelligently state our own beliefs. 
We all are keen to know the points of dif- 
ference as well as the points of agreement 
with other Christian Churches. We all 
want to be able to discuss with intelli- 
gence the great world movements for 
Peace, Christian Unity, World Friend- 
ship, the getting together of the nations 
along lines of business and educational 
lines, and the part that we as individuals 
have in the great world movements now 
on foot. 

Women of other denominations are to 
be studying this subject, and if we are to 
fall in line we should also study it. If 
we are to study it intelligently, as we 
shall all hope to do, we shall recognize 
the words and ideas with which we can 
not agree and we shall not fail to find the 
author’s meaning and translate it in our 
own. 

When we down 


come to tne 


meaning of the book, as 


see it, we 


A ta 
ood 


pamphlet of Suggestive Programs which 
we expect will eliminate the criticism of 
the book by enabling the program com- 
mittee of each group to use the book in 
such a way as to cull out the finest ma- 
terial in the chapters and present it in 
their own way. 

The Jerusalem Conference is the most 
outstanding gathering of this past decade, 
and as such should be carefully studied by 
every thinking woman. The findings of 


that Conference bear upon every problem 
of our everyday life, and will have much 
influence in the story of world affairs in 
the next few years. We can inform our- 
selves of it through the study of this next 
year. Not only are the problems pre— 
sented the problems of the nations, but 
they have a direct and personal relation— 
ship to you and to me. The study book 
brings that out as it discusses the story of 
the Jerusalem Conference. The book and 
the Suggestive Helps may be obtained 
from the office of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


CHANGES 


To some people it may seem that the 
Young People’s Christian Union is mak- 
ing a great many changes in its policies 
and general plans this year. And yet by 
careful study it can be seen that a great 
many of them are connected, and that on 
the whole it is not change so much as it 
is the recognition of progress which has 
been made during the past years. 

And yet there may be those who because 
of these many changes will feel, when 
they hear of the change in office force and 
policy which is being made, that it is just 
another thing that the young people are 
changing. It might be well then to con- 
sider the new arrangement which is being 
made and just why it is being done. 

The only reason for a change in office 
force is the fact that the present office 
secretary of the Y. P. C. U., Miss Myrtle 
Belyea, has resigned, to be married in 
September. In her place the Y. P. C. U. 
has secured Miss Dorothy McDonald of 
Everett, Massachusetts. After the most 
efficient and conscientious work which 
has been done by Miss Belyea it is going 
to be hard for any one to come into the 
office, and yet the Executive Board feels 
that in securing her successor they have 
made a wise choice. Miss McDonald is 
an active member of the Everett Y. P. 


C. U., and has had experience as well in - 


the district organizations about Boston, 
thus she comes into the work with an in- 
terest in the Union, and a working knowl- 
edge of Y. P. C. U. affairs. And as a 
Chandler Secretarial School graduate she 
brings with her a knowledge of the techni- 
eal side of office work which will be of 
real value 

Let us then consider the changes in 
policy that are going to be made effective 
at the same time with this change in per- 
sonnel. 

It has been very evident to those closely 
in touch with the Y. P. C. U. office during 
the past few years that we were putting 
more work into the office than could pos- 
sibly be done by one person, and yet we 


were expecting one person to doit. Par- 


ticularly in the last year or two Myrile 
Belyea has done not only the work which 
would generally be expected of the sec— 
retary, but a considerable amount of feld 
work as well, and a great deal of work 
which could have been managed by the 
departmental superintendents. 

The plan now is to make it easier for 
the office secretary, and to make it pos— 
sible for the work to be done in the time 
a person should be in the office. With 
this in mind it has been decided that the 
work done in the office will be merely the 
technical and routine work which has to be 
done there. A new system of Field Work 
is being developed by which we hopeto 
get the maximum of value from the small 
amount that is available for that purpose. 
Probably more will be said about this at 
some later date. 

All work which the departmental su- 
perintendents can do will be done by them. 
Which means that the superintendents 
this year are going to do some real work 
(not but what they have in the past), and. 
the results should be evident by the time 
of the next convention. 

Changes of any kind must be worked 
out, rather than planned in advance, and 
so we can outline, as we have, only the 
barest details of the idea. But it does 
seem that if we can concentrate in the 
central office all of the routine work, and 
send out from there to the departmental 
superintendents all the specialized work, 
it will be easier and more efficient for all 
concerned. 

In all of the changes which are being 
made in the Union this year the central 
purposes have been first to cut down the 
overhead as much as can be done without 
in any way damaging the efficiency of the 
organization: and, secondly, to consoli- 
date and make more clear our aims and 
purposes so that it will be easier for local 
unions to develop the sort of organiza- 
tion which will be most efficient for them, 
an individual organization which is de- 
veloped from need, rather than an average 
organization developed from a generally 
outlined plan. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. H. Elmer Peters of 
Brockton are receiving hearty congratu- 
lations upon the birth of Nathalie Jean 
and Arleeta Janet Peters, who, arrived 
almost simultaneously on Saturday, Aug. 
10. Mrs. Peters is in the Goddard Hos- 
pital, Brockton, and is doing well. 


Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., 
was at headquarters Aug. 14. 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie of Lynchburg, 
Va., was at Universalist Headquarters 
the past week. The Boston papers have 
given full accounts of Mr. Petrie’s lec- 
tures at Star Island, Isles of Shoals, on 
“A Pilgrimage from Rome to Liberalism.”’ 
Mr. Petrie takes the Unitarian church in 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 15. 


Judge Galer called at Headquarters 
Aug. 16. He was on his way back to 
Mt. Pleasant, having been called home 
earlier than he had expected to go. 


Rey. Merrill C. Ward of Guilford, Me., 
passed through Boston last week by motor 
accompanied by his daughter, for a brief 
vacation on Cape Cod. 


Mr. Frank J. Arnold, superintendent of 
schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., was at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters recently on de- 
nominational business. 


Rey. Harold Niles of Denver, Colo., 
who, with his family, is spending his 
vacation in New England, preached at 
Lyndonville, Vt., July 21, at Lynn, Mass., 
July 28, and at Nottingham, N. H., Aug. 
4 and 11. Several former parishioners 
drove from Concord to the services in 
Nottingham. 


Rev. George E.. Huntley, D. D., was 
the preacher at the Melrose union service 
on Aug. 18 in the First Methodist Church. 


Rey. Henry A. Parkhurst of Hardwick, 
Mass., supplied the pulpit of the Con- 
gregational church in Gilbertville on Aug. 
18. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., State 
Superintendent, filled the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Hardwick on that 
date. 


Two services have been held in the 
Spencer Universalist church this summer. 
The first service, with Rey. John S. Lowe, 
D. D., as the preacher, was held on June 
23. Carl Seaward will be the supply at 
the second service on Sept. 8. 


On July 18 a daughter, Betty Lou, was 
born to Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. Evans 
of Morrisville, Vt. 


Miss Eleanor Bisbee, daughter of Dr. 
Bisbee, for many years editor of 

Leader, has completed her work for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
J Cincinnati. In the autumn 
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she will join the faculty of that university 
as a full-time professor of philosophy. 


Rev. E. V. Stevens of Saugus, Mass., 
supplied the pulpit of the West Parish 
Church, Haverhill, on Aug. 18. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, who was the preacher here on 
July 14 and 21, will conduct the last 
service of the season on Aug. 25. Mrs. 
Eva Brooks Flinn, as soloist, and Miss 
Sarah J. Collins, as organist, have con- 
tributed largely to the summer services 
held in West Parish. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College, who has been spending 
his summer in his home at Hanover, 
N. H., recently made a brief visit to 
Schooner Head near Bar Harbor. On 
Aug. 18 he preached in the morning at the 
Old Ship Church at Hingham, and in the 
afternoon addressed a meeting under the 
auspices of the New Bedford Federation 
of Churches at the ball park in New Bed- 
ford in the interests of international good- 
will. On Monday, the 19th, he spoke at 
the Sea Pines School, Brewster, Cape Cod. 

* * 
THE JERSEY (OHIO) UNIVERSALIST 
CENTENNIAL 


Leon P. Jones 

This Universalist church entered upon 
its second century of continuous activity 
with a notable celebration Aug. 3-4. 

It was a “home coming”’ of many mem- 
bers and friends, the large delegation from 
Columbus leading “the dispersed’’ from 
all directions to the church of many sacred 
associations and precious memories. 

With a full program and many calls 
upon them in the services, the Registra- 
tion Committee could not reach all who 
were present, but fegistered between 
three and four hundred, and reported that 
numerous cars stopped at the church long 
enough to observe that it seemed filled 
to overflowing and went away without 
entering. 

Saturday night Mr. Jackson Merrill 
gave the welcoming address (substituting 
for Sherman Belknap, who had been in- 
jured in a recent accident). Mr. A. A. 
Mead of Columbus responded. 

Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, former State Superintendent of 


Ohio and five years pastor at Jersey, gave 
the occasional sermon, and reviewed much 
that was of great interest to the members 
and friends. s 
Sunday 


during the contin- 
1 of friends and visitors, Rev. 
conducted the Jersey Sun- 


morning, 


a. m., the special memorial 
d with an led by the 
er was offered 
>. The histor 


>] 
al 


Ir. Everett Beem 


gave as fully as existing records permit 
the story of the church and its ministers 
and Sunday school workers through the 
past century. Miss Jennie Nicodemus had 
composed an appropriate poem in honor 
of those who organized and promoted the 
church here and delivered it at this time. 
The memorial sermon on, “Why a Uni- 
versalist Church,’”’ by Rev. W. E. Leavitt 
of Hamilton, Ohio, former pastor at Jer- 
sey, was received with marked attention 
and interest. Several children were chris- 
tened during this service. A former pas- 
tor, Rev. O. G. Colegrove, conducted the 
communion service, the present pastor, 
Rev. L. P. Jones, assisting. 

The afternoon service was thronged by 
an increasing congregation and the title 
of the service seemed to have its realiza- 
tion, “On the Mount of Transfiguration.’’ 
Three closely related addresses were given 
under the general topic. Mrs. Jones spoke 
of ‘The Faith,’’ the message of good tid- 
ings, Rev. Minnie Colegrove of ‘The 
Obligation, Awakened,’’ and the State 
Superintendent, Stanley Stall, of ‘“‘The 
Faith Justified in Action.’’ 

The offerings in cash and the contribu- 
tions of former members who now reside 
in Columbus for this occasion, and the 
communion set presented by the present 
pastors, amounted to over $200. 

The closing feature of the afternoon 
session was the “‘Volunteer Responses.”’ 
Many responded, expressing their appre- 
ciation of the church and their best wishes 
for its continued activity and usefulness, 
and introducing a host of sacred memories 
that center about this altar of “‘the faith 
once delivered.”’ 

A goodly number assembled in the 
evening to hear Rey. James Houghton, 
who came with a large delegation from 
the Kent Universalist church, of which he 
is pastor. : 

The congregations were indebted to 
Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus for the 
solos given by her during the celebration, 
and the local members were grateful for 
the assistance given by the former mem- 
bers, now connected with the Columbus 
church. 

Wewould not forget that the state presi- 
dent, Mr. J. P. Mead, and the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Britton Johnson, and Mr. E. J. 
Wieland, one of the trustees, brought the 
greetings of the Convention Board and 
assured us of their interest in the progress 
of the Jersey church. 

In closing this report of a great occa- 
sion we would like to add a word as to 
“Why a Universalist Church?” 

When the Jersey church was organized 
the corner-stone of its faith was, ‘““We be- 


finally restore the wh 
kind to ho 
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The character of God as learned through 
the teachings and spirit of Jesus moved 
these members to sacrifice to promote a 
church in which the God of Love Un- 
bounded should be proclaimed. 

As time passed the membership felt 
that the idea of ‘‘restoration’’ to holiness 
and happiness carried far too much im- 
plication of the old time theology of the 
fall of man—the sentence of endless woe 
and the purchase of immunity by the 
blood of Jesus. All this was out of har- 
mony with the character of God as Jesus 
has shown the Father. 

So gradually the Universalists relin- 
quished the fundamentals of the partialism 
under which many of them had been edu- 
cated, while gaining always a clearer con- 
ception of the character of God as the 
Father of All, and eventually the corner- 
stone of our faith is put into a new word- 
ing. We believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God, and all logical implications 
that grow out of His Universal Parent- 
hood. 

Jesus ascribed to God such transcend- 
ent character that we can not assume that 
we have fully understood or appreciated 
His goodness and love, but we do feel 
that nothing that right-minded people 
can regard as evil or cruel can be ascribed 
to Him. 

And according to the word of the 
Psalmist we will become like unto that 
which we worship, therefore we live in the 
expectation that all people will eventually 
realize the goodness of God, begin to wor- 
ship Him and enter into harmony with 
Him as Jesus has shown the way. 

The Jersey Universalist church enters 
its new century resolved to cherish this 
great faith and to demonstrate its loyalty 
by rendering service to the community 
worthy of its belief in Universal Brother- 
hood. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported.............. 1,039 
Oneculhi County Alan = (8 =e ip 
Smithton}.Penn. - enh aaeeiieraneee 6 
"Potal £.. stack SS oe ee eee 1,046 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 521. Smithton, 
Penn., 138. Total, 534. 
* * 


MID-WEST Y. P. C. U. INSTITUTE 
‘ (Continued from page 1080) 
good-night signal. It was held in front 
of the cabin at 10, after which every one 
was ready to turn in. 

Different activities marked the eve- 
nings. On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday evenings we attended the 
regular nature lectures in the sun parlor 
of the hotel. Sidney lectured twice, on 
Forestry and History of Turkey Run. 
Fred lectured on his favorite subject, 


Birds, and Rex on his hobby, which is 
Wildflowers. 

The business meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening. As near as could be 
told, with the treasurer’s books not turned 
in, we were approximately $50 in debt. 
The time and place of the Mid-winter 
Rally was left to the board. It was 
unanimously voted to go back to Turkey 
Run for next year’s Institute, about the 
third week in August, exact dates to be 
announced later. Harold Lumsden was 
re-elected president, Sidney Esten vice- 
president and dean, Oscar Vogt of In- 
dianapolis secretary, and Vesta Keach 
treasurer. Rev. Fred Line of Indianapolis 
was chosen board member. It was decided 
to make an earnest and determined effort to 
have more people out next year, not that 
this year was not a success, for it was for 
those young people who were there, but 
because we firmly believe that more 
should have the advantages which we 
have to offer. Dr. Baner made and 
volunteered to carry out a very fine sug- 
gestion which you will hear more of later 
if you live in the Middle West. 

We had several guests during the week, 
the Russell Smiths of Maywood, IIl., 
Mrs. Newlin and children, and Florence 
Holmes of MHutsonville, Ill., and for 
Saturday evening and Sunday a bus load 
of young people from Muncie, Ind. The 
banquet Saturday evening was a gala 
time. Bernard Burford of Galesburg 
acted as toastmaster and a number of 
short toasts were given. 

Perhaps the climax of the week for 
some of us at least was the brief, simple, 
consecration service back of the cabin 
Sunday morning. It was the time when 
we checked either consciously or uncon- 
sciously whether we had reached any of 
the goals set for us in the beautifully im- 
pressive candlelight service conducted by 
Harold Lumsden in the little log church 
Monday night. We tried to see whether 
we had really caught the spirit of Mid- 
Wes-Inn and whether the week had de- 
veloped us in faith, truth, nobleness, 
prayer, service, co-operation in work and 
play, friendship. 

Quietly we went to the church to prepare 


for the morning service, to which outsiders. 


had been invited. There were almost 
sixty there. Dr. Baner conducted the 
service, assisted by the Institute group. 
Every one helped get the church ready. 
Rex did the heavy part of the cleaning and 
Sidney picked up the pennies which had 
been thrown on the floor through the wire 
bar acgoss the doorway. Elsie Holmes of 
Hutsonville announced the hymn num- 
bers, Robert Kooser read the scripture 
lesson, and Vesta Keach offered prayer. 
Bernard Oscar, and Carl Shaw of Hut- 
sonville acted as ushers. Dr. Baner 


preached a simple and most appropriate ° 


sermon on Wealth and Life, giving many 
examples of real living which can not be 
measured by money. 


Who knows the good accomplished 
at the meeting of this little group in one 
of God’s most beautiful spots? No one 
but He. It can not be measured in silver 
or gold! 


* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


Last year we wrote you of a pilgrimage 
to the *old Langdon Meeting-house of 
Langdon, N. H., on Ancestors’ Day in 
late August, and of the privilege we deemed 
it to be present. A suggestion was added 
that you remember this Pilgrimage Day 
and endeavor to be present at its next 
observance. This year we are sending our 


‘suggestion in advance, just jogging your 


memory so that you may not forget that 
the service is held on the last Sunday in 
August—Aug. 25. 

First remember the ride through the 
country-side, through leafy avenues of 
maples and past companionable groups 
of white birches that lean toward you in 
so friendly a way. Remember the brooks 
of clear, cold water that you see—could 
the historic but sluggish Potomac, or the 
darkly moving Mississippi, or the new 
canals of the Everglades, boast of such 
clear, sparkling water as these of New 
England’s streams, they would boast in- 
deed. Remember the white farm-houses 
with green blinds and a hospitable air, 
and the good roads that lead over the 
hills past these farm-houses, and then 
consider how such a ride gives you pleas- 
ure in anticipation, realization, and in 
memory thereof. 

The Old Meeting-house of Langdon has 
an inviting air as it stands looking across 
the valley. This year it has two new 
neighbors. In God’s acre behind it, in 
the raised corner and facing towards the 
highway, stands a new monument dedi- 
cated ‘‘to the men of Langdon who fought 
in all wars.’’ The stone bears no list of 
names of these men, lest through error 
some one might be overlooked, but it 
honors alike the early settlers who fought 
Colonial battles, the men of the Revolu- 
tion, the Civil War, the Spanish War, and 
the World War. It was the writer’s 
privilege to be present last Decoration Day 
at the unveiling of this monument, and it 
is a temptation to tell you of that gather- 
ing under the maple trees. It is a tempta- 
tion to tell you of the one surviving veter- 
an from that vicinity who was the hero 
of that day and whose trembling hand 
helped to lift from the new monument 
the old flag that had come to the town 
draped over the coffin of a victim of the 
Civil War. And of the little lady who 
told us of her memories of that war and 
who made so lovely a picture as the sun- 
light flickered through the leaves and over 
her white hair. The speeches made in the 
short program of that morning could not 
be surpassed for simple dignity and rever- 
ence for the best in life. 

Another new neighbor of the old church 
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was also dedicated that day—a tall flag- 
pole that stands on the green before it 
and whose flag can be seen at some dis- 
tance as can the white spire and glitter- 
ing vane of the church. 

However, all this is really another story 
—our chief interest is now the coming of 
the Pilgrimage, on Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 
25. Two services are to be held on that 
day, and a splendid program has been 
planned. It promises to be the best yet, 
and you will remember that eminent men 
have spoken from that pulpit. Neighbors 
and friends will meet and renew their 
ties on that day. Already the good ladies 
of the parish are planning for the dinner 
to be served in the old town hall—we 
decline to tell you about the menu. If 
you were present last Ancestors’ Day you 
will remember the menu of that day and 
will not need to be reminded of its gus- 
tatory charms. 

Other churches have our allegiance for 
the remainder of the year—let us give the 
Old Langdon Meeting-house our allegiance 
for its one day. It will surely give us a 
generous return—pleasant memories of 
the day and of our friends, high thoughts 
as expounded by some of the best leaders 
in the Universalist faith, and a mellow 
outlook on life to be taken home and lived 
with. 

Grace Thompson. 


PALS 
ANOTHER HUNDRED YEAR OLD 
UNIVERSALIST 


Through the kindness of Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk of Danvers we give our readers the 
facts in the birthday celebration of a 
hundfed-year-old Universalist. 

The following despatch from the Boston 
Herald is dated Andover, Mass., Aug. 7: 

Proudly displaying a letter of congratu- 
lation from President Hoover, Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Kimball of Ballardville 
Road to-day celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday, surrounded by four generations 
of her family. 

The letter from the President read: 


My dear Mrs. Kimball: 

I have heard that on Aug. 7 you will 
celebrate your one hundredth birthday. 
Permit me to join your many friends in 
extending congratulations on that happy 
occasion. 

With best wishes for your continued 
good health, 

Lam, yours faithfully, 
Herbert Hoover. 


Mrs. Kimball said that her long life 
can be attributed to nothing in particular 
except good Juck. 

She spent the day quietly receiving 
friends and neighbors, assisted by her 
four children, six grandchildren and four- 
teen great-grandchildren. 

One of the visitors was Mrs. Kimball’s 
chum, Mrs. Angeline Baker, neighbor, who 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday last 
April. 


“in Danvers, Aug. 7, 1829. 


Mrs. Kimball was born Elizabeth Gray 
She lived in 
Danvers until 1905. She was married in 
Danvers in 1849 to Horace B. Kimball. 
He died in 1905. 

She went to Boxford to live with a 
daughter in 1905 and resided there until 
1925, when she moved to Andover to live 
with her grandson, Arthur K. Jenkins. 

She was the mother of eight children, 
four boys and four girls. The four chil- 
dren now living are, Horace F. Kimball 
of Baltimore, Md., Alonzo G. Kimball of 
Danvers, Mrs. Alice Osgood of Middleton 
and Mrs. Lizzie C. Jenkins of Andover. 
All were with her yesterday. 

Mrs. Kimball is a staunch Republican 
and followed the last Presidential campaign 
closely, being the oldest woman in Andover 
to vote. Her sight and hearing are unim- 
paired. 

Although Mrs. Kimball’s health is re- 
markable for one of her years, it was 
thought advisable to confine yesterday’s 
observance of her birthday to the im- 
mediate family. The two sons motored 
to Andover from Danvers. Close friends 
and neighbors also called. Many whd 
did not call personally sent flowers and 
written messages. President Hoover in 
some way was informed of the coming 
anniversary, and sent a letter of con- 
gratulation, which Mrs. Kimball has had 
framed. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A Council is called by the Fellowship Committee 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, to meet at Manchester Aug. 21, 1929, to ex- 
amine Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
as to his fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* 
MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 28, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring en'tertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 

Merrill C. Ward. 
mi ake 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 


Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J. ee 

Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 
1018-W. ‘ 
Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), eare of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 


Norwood 


Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. I., 
177-R. 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. Saugus 862-R. 
Aug. 18-31.) 


Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 
Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. 
telephone operator for connection.) 
van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 
i) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 


(Call Lempster 


For the\Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

* = 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VACATION MEETINGS 


Fremont, at the Old Meetinghouse. All the Sun- 
days in Adgust. Morning service. 
East Lempster, all the Sundays in August. Morn- 


' ings. 


Westmoreland, Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18. Even- 
ing. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Blair. 

Portsmouth, “Church of the Open Door.” All the 
Sundays in August. Mornings. 

Langdon, Annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house Aug. 25. Morning and afternoon. Speak- 
ers, Rev. M. L. Cutler, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
and Rev.Herbert E. Benton, D.D. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

» © 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
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shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 
Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Eiz, 


Executive Secretary. 
eyed 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


There are no more beautiful months of the year 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace than September 
and October. The closing of the summer camp in 
late August reieases four good furnished rooms, with 
bath, which may be had for a small rentai. Every- 
thing is furnished with the exception of bed and 
table linen and silver. 

The house is ideally located on high land. Itisa 
quiet, restful place in which to enjoy the last days’of 
summer. : 

Telephone or write to Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Box 142, North Oxford, Mass. 

¥. Je 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19,and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 


night session on Oct. 27. 
s 8 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G. S.S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 3. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

* *x 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


he seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
unday School Association of the Universalist 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 


22 3929 


session. Appoint- 
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Social hour, with refresh 
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Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

<a 

UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass, 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

* * 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with Bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath; two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—iocated at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
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Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, » 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Obituary 
Norman Perkins Wood 


Dr. Norman P. Wood, for forty-one years a phy- 
sician in Northfield, Mass., died on July 23 at the 
great age of eighty-four years. He was born in 
Barnard, Vt., the son of Alvan and Rosamond Lee 
Wood. 

He prepared for college at Green Mountain Per- 
kins Academy and Dean Academy, entering Tufts 
College in 1870, and four years later receiving the 
degree of B. A. and the following year that of A. M. 
Fifty years later he was called back to his Alma 
Mater to receive the honorary degree of M. A. 

He engaged in teaching at the Green Mountain 
Perkins Academy, South Woodstock, Vt., where he 
studied medicine with Dr. O. W. Sherwin for three 
years. He attended the University of New York 
and the University of Vermont, receiving the degree 
of M. D. in 1882. He opened an office in South 
Londonderry, where he remained six years, going 
to Northfield, Mass., in 1888, where he gave his 
unstinted service to a large territory. 

He took a deep interest in civic affairs, entering 
into the many activities for the growth and better- 
ment of the town. For forty years he was chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Dickinson Memorial 
Library. He was elected representative from his 
district to the State Legislature. As one of the 
Presidential electors he cast the vote for Roosevelt 
in 1905.. He was past Master of Harmony Lodge 
F. and A. M. 

Feb. 18, 1879, he married Nellie M. Weatherhead 
of Vernon, Vt., who with two sons and one grand- 
daughter, Gwendolyn Wood, survives him. Fifty 
years ago Dr. and Mrs. Wood united with the Uni- 
versalist church of Vernon, Vt., and its work and 
welfare owe much to their loyalty. 

The funeral on July 26 was largely attended, 
people from all walks in life from Northfield and 
near and distant towns, attending. Burial was in 
the family lot in Vernon, Vt. 
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Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED---Book length: all sub- 
Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. Circu- 
lar free. 


Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


Reopening Day Post Card 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, ‘and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”?. Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and‘in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather. overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with. 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 

Founded 1379 Send for Catalogue 


Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A special class washerman on board and 
giving a certificate means only permited 
one’s own washing all kinds of silk or 
woolen Clothes with the highly skilful 
hands as dry, water, Chemistry, any 
proper ways. Can be made the gentlemen 
and ladies have a satisfactory use two or 
three days which during in the short stay- 
ing without a longtime when require 
hurry. And believe that the above 
Bureau responsible for any illegality on 
doubtfully. 

House No. 83, Tai Hsi Chen, Tsingtao. 
—Chinese business card forwarded to the 
Literary Digest by a naval officer’s wife. 

* * 

One aspect of the new paper money is- 
sue has received too little attention. In 
your eagerness to acquire the bills, which 
for a time will be curious as something 
new, do not forget that in a month the 
current bills will become curious as some- 
thing old and rare. Then you will be glad 
to possess some, will you not? 

You do not positively have to turn the 
old bills in. Keep back a trunkful of 
$5, $10, $20, and $1,000 bills. In a few 
years you can exhibit them to astonish 
your friends. And your children will ap- 
preciate having something unique to play 
with.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Strawberry Shortcake, Serving Four: 

1 cup cooked green beans. 

1-2 cup diced celery. 

2 hard-cooked eggs, diced or sliced. 

1 tablespoon chopped onion. 

1-2 teaspoon salt. 

1-4 teaspoon paprika. 

1-4 cup salad dressing. 

Mix and chill the ingredients and serve 
in lettuce leaves.— New Haven Register. 

* * 

How to keep the smell of an onion from 
your breath: Peel carefully, slice with per- 
fect precision, pepper and salt sufficiently 
and add a little olive oil and a few drops 
of vinegar, and then throw all away.— 
College Humor. 

* * 

The President is taking steps to put 
the post-office on a self-supporting basis. 
We have a gloomy foreboding that they 
are going to subtract some more stickum 
from the stamps.—The New Yorker. 

me 

Grandmother: ‘‘Well, dear, have you 
done your good deed to-day?”’ 

Boy Scout: ‘“Yes—I’ve taught Cousin 
Lucy not to poke her tongue out at Boy 
Scouts!’’—London Passing Show. 

* * 

If you are planning an auto tour this 
year, get a large road map. It will tell you 
everything you want to know, except how 
to fold it up again.—Life. 

* * 
A little moonlight, now and then, 
Will marry off the best of men. 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. ; 

A Brief History of the Universalist ‘Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. : 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D.D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. _ $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. . 

The’ Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. 0. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,’”’ “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick-and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D.D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


